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CHAPTER I. 



PETER GLENVILLE AND HIS SURROUNDINGS. 



tOST persons who have the misfortune to 
J be physically deformed are usually better 
l known by their nick-name than their 
surname. This was the case with 
Peter Glenville, a gentleman of independent fortune, 
residing on the outskirts of a small Suffolk town, 
about seventy miles from London. Peter was almost 
a dwarf in stature, and with a very crooked back, 
which had obtained for him, when he first came to 
reside at Bowtrees, the nick-name of 'Humpback 
Peter;' a name he bore till death, and one by 
which he is still remembered in that neighbourhood. 

But although so short and deformed, Peter was^not 
a man to be despised; and no one, I believe, ever 
did despise him. His face was worth seeing, and 
was a study in itself : pale and very intellectual, with 
the refinement which comes from great thoughts and 
much study, and that nameless light or shadow (which 
is it ?) which tells of days and nights of severe pain. 
The traces of suffering were all too visible in the 
u 
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sunken cheeks and the firmly compressed Hps. 
Looking at those lips, for lips are very expressive, 
one would be instantly reminded of those almost 
heroic words of the great Robert Hall, when, in the 
sharp paroxysms before death, he said, ' I have not 
complained, have I, sir ? and I won't complain 1 ' 
Peter never complained either, and one could only 
imagine what he suffered ; but there were days when 
no eye ever beheld him, when, confined to his 
darkened chamber, he did silent battle with his dread 
foe. On his reappearance, the cheeks would be paler 
and thinner, and the circles round the eyes darker. 
Peter had most ' noticeable eyes : ' they were large, 
full, and of a deep blue colour; the light in them 
was very tender and winning, sometimes indeed very 
pathetic, as though the soul behind them was looking 
out in pain. 

Those who knew Peter — they were not many — both 
loved and respected, I had almost said venerated, 
him; his manners were so gentle, his voice so low 
and musical, his kindness to the poor so great. From 
his own sad experience of life, he could sympathize 
with others, and while with his money he ministered 
to their bodily wants, with his words he ministered to 
their mental and spiritual. Yet it was only when 
pain and sorrow took up their abode in the poor 
man's cottage that he ventured to pay a visit ; it was 
by other hands he supplied their more material 
necessities. For he was both shy and sensitive, and 
very retiring in habits of life. 

The house in which Peter lived was not a large 
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one, although possessing several very spacious rooms, 
the largest of which was the library. His house- 
keeper was a favourite old nurse who had been with 
him from his birth, and whose love for her gentle 
master was unbounded ; she watched over him with 
all the fondness of a mother for an invalid child ; she 
allowed no household cares to disturb his peaceful 
calm, but regulated all domestic affairs herself, keep- 
ing a firm hand upon the actions of the only two 
other servants the house boasted. 

Peter, when free from pain, spent most of his days 
in the companionship of his books. These were his 
nearest and dearest friends, and if not a great student, 
he was a most diligent reader. His library was large, 
it perfectly overflowed with books ; books were in 
parlour, drawing-room, and bed-room ; if he had one 
extravagance, it was books. But the many he bought 
were not for show, they were for use ; and often far 
into the night his solitary candle would gleam out 
into the surrounding darkness, while his eyes pored 
over the printed page. Often and often, after I came 
to know him, and as I have seen him pacing up and 
down the room, with the books looking down from 
their shelves upon him, have I applied to him the 
words of that fine poem of South ey's, The Library ; 
and more than once I have heard him softly mutter it 
to himself, as his eyes glanced around upon his well- 
beloved companions — for, indeed, he might literally 
say : 

' My days among the dead are passed ; 
Around me I behold, 
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Where'er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old ; 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse night and day. 

• With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe ; 
And while I understand and feel 

How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedew'd 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

• My thoughts are with the dead : with them 

I live in long past years, 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their griefs and fears, 
And from their sober lessons find 
Instruction with a humble mind. 

' My hopes are with the dead : anon 

With them my place will be ; 
And I with them shall travel on 

Through all futurity ; 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
Which will not perish in the dust.' * 

My family had not resided at Bowtrees more than 
twelve months, and during that period I had seen 
Peter about as many times ; sometimes at church, and 
sometimes indulging in a solitary ramble. My first 
direct personal contact with him arose from a little 
incident, nothing in itself, but which led to an intimacy 
with him for which I have had more than one occa- 
sion to be thankful. 

One afternoon, late in the month of October, I 
was hunting for nuts in a field half a mile from the 
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town, when I heard the voice of a child pleading to 
some one not to hurt her. Looking over the hedge, 
I saw in the adjoining field a boy about my own age, 
pinching the cheeks and pulling the hair of a little 
girl, who, while hugging a much battered doll to her 
breast, entreated, with tears in her eyes, for mercy; 
at the same moment I caught a glimpse of Peter 
scrambling over a gate to her assistance. 

'If you don't leave that child alone,' I shouted, 
' I'll give you as sound a thrashing as you ever re- 
ceived in your life.' 

'Who will? — you?' came back the quick rejoinder, 
as the boy turned his head to ascertain who it was 
that had thus roughly accosted him. 

' Yes, I will/ I cried, pushing my way through the 
hedge. 

Meanwhile, Peter had made his way to the spot 
unseen and unheard by the child's tormentor, who, 
while watching my struggles to get through the hedge, 
still retained his hold of one of her curls. Directly, 
however, he felt a hand placed on his shoulder, he 
withdrew his attention from myself to his new assailant, 
and when he recognised who it was, blushed up to 
the very roots of his hair. There was an expression 
in Peter's eyes before which the boy's quickly sank, 
while the ring of sarcasm in his clear voice as he said, 
' I thought boys were ashamed to be cowards,' made 
one caught in a cowardly act feel very uncomfortable. 
The boy backed away without a word of reply, finally 
turned, and broke into a run that speedily carried him 
out of sight 

B 
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The cause of this little disturbance had seated her- 
self upon the grass, and was wiping away her tears 
with the corner of her pinafore. Peter placed himself 
down by her side and drew her on to his knees, and 
with murmured word and gentle caress soon brought 
back her smiles, and so won her confidence that she 
exhibited her doll to him, and told him her name 
was Nellie. 

' And where does little Nellie live ? ' inquired Peter. 

' Over there/ replied the child, pointing in a direc- 
tion where the roof of a cottage was visible. 

'Well, don't you think ifs rather late for little 
Nellie to be out all by herself? Suppose I walk " over 
there " with you.' 

' Yes,' said the child, rising to her feet and holding 
out her hand. 

'Perhaps, if we ask this gentleman,' said Peter, 
pointing to me, ' he will walk with us.' 

'To be sure I will/ was my instant reply; 'and 
if Nellie holds up her pinafore I will fill it with nuts.' 

We parted with Nellie at the cottage garden gate. 
She quickly ran in to exhibit her treasures to her 
mother. As she turned away, Peter, looking up at 
me, said, ' I think Fve seen your face before.' 

'Most likely, sir/ I replied; 'my name is Stand- 
field, Fred Standfield ; I'm a Grammar School boy.' 

No more was said till we reached Peter's own 
garden gate, when, after a little hesitation, he said : 
' It's about tea time, — come in and have a cup with 
me; that is, if you think your friends won't feel 
anxious about you.' 
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4 Oh no, sir ; I shall be delighted.' 

This was my first introduction to Peter's house, 
but by no means my last We had tea in the library, 
his old housekeeper presiding at the table. I was 
astonished at the number of books I saw, not alone 
on the shelves, but heaped on the chairs and piled 
on the floor; there seemed no end to them. I ex- 
pressed my delight at seeing so many. Peter allowed 
his eyes to look lovingly upon them for a moment 
before replying, in the poet's words : 

* These are the lasting mansions of the dead ; 
The dead ! methinks I hear a thousand tongues reply ; 
These are tombs of such as cannot die ! 
Crowned with eternal fame, they sit sublime, 
And laugh at all the little strife of time.' 

If I was pleased with the surroundings of Peter, 
I was equally delighted with Peter himself ; his talk, 
his anecdotes, his quotations fell upon no dull and 
indifferent ear. I knew not the time when I had 
not been a lover of books and reading; and an old 
lumber attic at home, with its pile of old books, many 
of them coverless, had been to me an enchanted 
palace, which opened out to visions of fairy-land ; and 
to sit listening to my host's conversation was like 
another realization of the same visions. But Peter 
did not monopolize all the conversation ; he drew me 
out to talk about myself, my home, my school, my 
companions, and my tastes ; and when we parted he 
asked me to come again, naming the day, adding, 
that if I had any particular friends, to bring them 
with me. 
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i Yes,' I eagerly responded, 1 there's Sam Bolton and 
Pickles — I mean Blackwell ; we call him Pickles be- 
cause of Crosse & Blackwell, the pickle men.' 

' Well, bring them with you ; I shall be pleased to 
welcome them,' said Peter, with a smile. 

That invitation was the first of many more which 
we received, and in time we came to regard them as 
privileges not to be lightly treated. It is no small 
service, in these days of books, to know a man who 
is both ' able and willing to guide you in your read- 
ing and your selection of authors, telling you which 
to avoid and which to make the most of; and this 
is what Peter did for us. His talk about books was 
something worth hearing; and his manner — with that 
fine, musical voice of his— of reciting poetry was a 
treat. But of all his many and various talks, there 
were none that pleased me so much as his talks about 
the mottoes of great families ; the way he illustrated 
them by anecdote, parable, and poetry was charming ; 
he always knew, among his multitude of books, where 
to lay his hand upon the volume containing the illus- 
tration he wanted; often he would read it from the 
book itself, and sometimes give it in his own language. 
I have endeavoured to put a few of these talks on 
paper, not that I can do justice to them — for how 
can I reproduce the voice, the face, the eye, all of 
which gave added force to the words spoken ? — but 
that some readers may catch a faint reflection of the 
pleasure we three boys used to experience when, 
seated round Peter's library fire, we listened to his 
voice. 
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Aspiro — I aspire — 

Rams AYS of Dalmain, Kincardineshire. 

Ardua ten do — I aspire to high objects — 

Malcolms of Balbeadie, Fifeshire. 

Alti volo—l fly high— 

Heywoods of Claremont, Lancashire. 

Ascendant— \ shall ascend — 

Kennaway of Hyderabad. 

Devant sije puis — Foremost if I can— 

Mainwaring of Over-Peover, Cheshire. 

Prcesto ut freest cm — I perform that I may excel — 
Prestons, Valleyfield, Perth. 

Petit alta — He aims at high things — 

Abercromby of Birkenbog, Banffshire. 

Passes avant— Push forward— 

Earl of Waldegrave. 

Famam extendere factis — To extend my fame by deeds — 
Viscount Galway. 

Ne vile velis— Form no mean wish — 

Earl op Abergavenny — Baron Bray- 
brooke. 

Te digna sequere—YoWovr worthy things — 
Baron Congleton. 

Aquila non capit muscas — The eagle does not catch flies — 
Baron Churston. 

Per angusta ad augusta — Through difficulties to honours — 
Viscount Massereene. 

Haut et bon— Great and good— 

Viscount Doneraile. 
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THE VALUE OF HAVING AN OBJECT IN LIFE. 

OME, boys/ said Peter one stormy even- 
ing, ' draw your chairs closer round the 
fire. Listen how the wind howls ! The 
weather raging outside is such as that 
strangely erratic man, Thomas De Quincey, considered 
necessary to the perfect enjoyment of the fireside; 
the other essentials, with the exception of books and 
plain furniture, are wanting. I have no fair Hebe to 
preside at the tea-urn, and no decanter of opium at 
my elbow. 

' What an altogether strange man he was ! His 
powers were wonderful, but he seemed to have no 
definite object round which to direct and marshal 
them ; he spread them over too wide a surface, and 
so diminished their force ; and yet he has left behind 
him a name and reputation which literary men unite 
in praising and honouring ; but no one will ever hold 
him up as an example, unless for his scholarship and 
the splendour of his style. What are we to think 
of a man, and a married man, who visits a friend's 

93 
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house one evening, and is accidentally detained 
because it began to rain, and then prolonged his 
casual visit for nearly a whole year? There was no 
definite aim or object in his life. 

'No boy should commence life without having 
before him something at which to aim; it is this 
want of an object that causes more lives to be wrecked 
than one cares to imagine ; their early promises are 
brilliant enough, but they are soon lost in the crowd. 
" At almost every step in life," says Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, " we meet with young men from whom we 
anticipate wonderful things, but of whom, after careful 
inquiry, we never hear another word" They wanted 
a definite aim, and lacking that their powers were 
wasted. 

' " Aspiro" — I aspire, is the motto of the Ramsays 
of Balmain, Kincardineshire. Yes, but to what? A 
boy may say, " I aspire," but unless he knows to what 
he aspires, what hope has he of success ? The desire 
to aspire to something is, I imagine, pretty general ; 
but unless the vague aspiration assumes a palpable 
form and shape, the realization will not be equal to 
the desire. 

' When I paid a visit to Westminster Abbey, that 
resting-place of our mighty dead, I saw on one of the 
walls a tablet, placed there to the memory of a dis- 
tinguished young naval officer killed in action ; after 
recording his name, date of birth and death, the 
inscription went on to say, that when a boy, the young 
officer used to visit the Abbey almost daily, for the 
purpose of seeing a monument which had been 
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erected to the memory of a brave admiral, who had 
been an honour to his country, and an ornament to 
the profession he followed. -This admiral, the boy 
said, he intended to take as his example 5 he would 
follow in his footsteps, and, if possible, achieve a glory 
similar to that he had won from his grateful country- 
men, and receive a monument such as his. Fired 
by such an incentive and example, his career, though 
brief, was brilliant and glorious; and when in the 
moment of victory he fell, the palm was within reach 
of his hand. 

' You see, boys, he had a definite aim, and all his 
energies and powers were concentrated towards that 
one end. It is noble to aspire, but unsafe to let the 
aspiration remain vague and indefinite, for then you 
are in danger oi being blown about hither and thither 
like a faded leaf. If a sculptor took his block of 
marble, and began with mallet and chisel to work at 
it, and a friend said to him, " What do you intend 
making from that block?" and he replied, "Well, 
I don't know; I want to make something magnificent, 
but I scarcely know what; however, if I keep on 
chiseling, something is sure to turn out ; " that friend 
would think, and have good reason for thinking, that 
the sculptor's labours would be futile. Well, it is just 
so with life ; you have it before you, and you have to 
make something out of it ; but if you commence 
hewing and hacking away with no definite aim, only 
a vague desire to make something out ol it grand and 
noble, the end will be failure, and you will have to 
look back upon a wasted life. - 
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i "I aspire" is a good motto, but I much prefer that 
of the Malcolms of Balbeadie, "Ardua tendo" — I aspire 
to high objects. There is something noble in such a 
motto as that, for in the degree in which it possesses 
the soul all unworthy things will be spurned. What- 
ever may be your path in life, it is always good to be 
aspiring to the highest and best things. If you aspire 
to the highest and the best, you may not be able to 
attain to the summit, but you will come much nearer 
to it, as a great man has said, than if, in the first 
instance, clipping the wings of a high and noble 
ambition, you determine to sacrifice that, and to rest 
content with some commonplace attainment. 

'Do you imagine for one moment that men who 
have risen to eminence and fame began life with a 
miserable and mean ambition ? No, no, not they ! 
They saw there were grand prizes to be won, and 
they went in with the full determination to win 
them. It has been said again and again that no city 
apprentice should commence his apprenticeship with- 
out having his eyes fixed upon the Lord Mayor, and 
that no barrister should commence his legal studies 
without having the Woolsack before him. I feel 
pretty sure that Lord Thurlow had the Woolsack in 
his mind long before he entered into the law, for 
there is an anecdote told of him that fully proves it. 

'When a boy at school, a school-fellow intended 
for the Church did him a service, and Thurlow, in 
his gratitude, told him that when he became Lord 
Chancellor he would give him the best living he had 
in his gift When in the course of years it actually 
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came to pass that Thurlow was raised to so high a 
position, the friends of his former school-fellow urged 
him to journey to town, and claim the fulfilment of 
his promise. After some persuasion the clergyman 
followed this advice, and one morning presented 
himself at the Chancellor's door, sent in his name by 
the servant, at the same time requesting an interview. 
He heard the servant go to his master's study, and 
give in his name and request, and he further heard 
the rough voice of Thurlow inquire, " What does he 
want? Send him up." The clergyman presented 
himself, recalled to the Chancellor's mind the pro- 
mise made when a boy, adding, how glad he would 
be if it was fulfilled. Thurlow heard him to the end, 
and then rang the bell, and when the servant ap- 
peared, simply said, " Show him out ! " The clergy- 
man returned home very much disappointed at the 
failure of his application ; but his surprise was great, 
when, a few mornings after his interview, he received 
a letter from his old school-fellow, appointing him to 
a rich living in the same county. 

' There was Henry Brougham, too, of whom Lord 
Cockburn said, when he was a young man, he "scented 
his quarry from afar." A distinguished lady has told 
us, that when the Edinburgh Review first made its 
appearance, its articles were discussed at almost every 
dinner -table in Edinburgh, and on one occasion 
her husband spoke very highly of a paper which 
had appeared in it on Professor Black's chemistry, 
adding, that the man who wrote that article might do 
or be anything he pleased. Brougham, who was the 
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author of the article, and was seated at the table, 
stretched eagerly forward, exclaiming, "What! be 
anything? May he be Lord Chancellor?" Truly 
he "scented the quarry from afar," and spared no 
amount of labour to reach it We all know how 
successful he was. He aspired to high things. 

' He that aspires to high things will never need the 
injunction conveyed in the family motto of the Earl of 
Abergavenny, "Ne vile velt's" — Form no mean wish, or 
in that of Baron Braybrooke, " Incline to nothing base;" 
— eyes ever looking towards the sun will care little 
for lower things — nothing base will turn him aside 
from his object, no mean wish will check him in his 
onward and upward path, the end will ever be, in sight, 
and to reach it all things else will appear valueless — 

" For whoever with an earnest soul 
Strives for some end from this low world afar, 
Still upward travels." 

That is indeed a truth contained in Baron Churston's 
motto, "Aquila non capit muscas " — The eagle does not 
catch flies ; and the noble nature, whose powers are 
bent upon the attainment of lofty ends, scorns the 
mean wish or the base action. 

' It is grand to set out in life with a noble ambition, 
let the ambition take what shape it may, — whether it 
be like that of the young Pitt, the government of a 
great country; or that of George Washington, the 
rescue lrom tyranny and creation of a nation ; or that 
of Luther, releasing captive souls from the fetters of 
priestcraft and superstition ; or that of Columbus, the 
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discovery of a new world ; or that of Watt, in inven- 
tions which are to benefit all mankind; or that of 
Howard, and Mrs. Fry, and Sarah Martin, the amelio- 
ration of the captive in his dungeon : life with any one 
of all these aims must be noble. To have the mind 
full of lofty ambitions is the safeguard of young natures. 
They plunge out into the world, spurning all that is 
base and unmanly, and through difficulty and sorrow 
it may be, with infinite toil and labour, they struggle 
on to the accomplishment of their object ; and when 
they die we weep for them, because the world has lost 
noble benefactors. 

'It sometimes happens that the world does not 
know its noblest men; friends look compassionately 
upon them, enemies sneer at them, the base revile 
and persecute them. Lesser men cannot comprehend 
them, their minds being too narrow to encompass 
grander natures ; and when the noble man has toiled 
through a lifetime for the benefit of his fellow- 
creatures, and dies perhaps in poverty, or is perse- 
cuted to death, little souls point at him the finger of 
scorn, saying, "See, I told you how he would end !" 
But the grander the soul, the Jess does it look for 
recompense or acknowledgment. 

* That is a beautiful little parable, which well illus- 
trates what I have been saying, which a great American 
preacher has given us. He says : 

' " One day Abdiel found Paul at Tarsus, after his 
Damascus journey, sitting meek and thoughtful at the 
door of his house ; his favourite books, and the instru- 
ments of his craft, lying neglected beside him. 
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'"'Strange tidings I hear of you/ said the sleek 
Rabbi. 'You also have become a follower of the 
Nazarene ! What course shall you pursue after your 
precious conversion ? ' 

""I shall go and preach the gospel to all nations/ 
said the new convert, gently. 'I shall set off to- 
morrow.' 

'"The Rabbi, who felt a sour interest in Paul, 
looked at him with affected incredulity, and asked, 
'Do you know the sacrifice you make? You must 
leave father and friends, the society of the great and 
the wise. You will fare hard and encounter peril. 
You will be impoverished, called hard names, per- 
secuted, scourged, perhaps put to death/ 

' " ' None of these things move me/ said Paul. ' I 
have counted the cost I value not life half so 
much as keeping God's law, and proclaiming the 
truth, though all men forbid. I shall walk by God's 
light, and fear not. I am no longer a slave to the 
old law of sin and death, but a freeman of God, 
made free by the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ 
Jesus.' 

' " ' Here/ rejoined the Rabbi, ' you have ease and 
fame ; in your new work you must meet toil, infamy, 
and death.' 

'"'The voice of God says, Go/ exclaimed the 
Apostle, with firmness ; ' I am ready to spend and be 
spent in the cause of Truth.' 

' " ' Die, then/ roared the Rabbi, ' like a Nazarene 
fool and unbelieving atheist as thou art. He that 
lusts after new things, preferring his silly convictions, 
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and that whim of a conscience, to solid ease and the 
advice of his friends, deserves the cross. Die in thy 
folly. Henceforth I disclaim thee. Call me kins- 
man no more ! ' 

' " Years passed over ; the word of God grew and 
prevailed. One day it was whispered at Tarsus, and 
ran swiftly from mouth to mouth in the market-place, 
4 Paul, the apostate, lies in chains at Rome, daily 
expecting the lions. His next trouble will be his 
last/ And Abdiel said to his sacerdotal cronies in the 
synagogue, 'I knew it would come to this. How 
much better to have kept to his trade, and the old 
ways of his fathers and the prophets, not heeding that 
whim of a conscience. He might have lived respect- 
ably to an easy old age at Tarsus, the father of sons 
and daughters. Men might have called him Rabbi 
in the streets.' 

4 " Thus it went at Tarsus. But meantime, in his 
dungeon at Rome, Paul sat comforted. The Lord 
stood by him in a vision and said, ' Fear not, Paul. 
Thou hast fought the good fight. Lo, I am with thee 
to the end of the world.' 

4 " The tranquil old man replied, * I know whom I 
have served, and am thoroughly persuaded that God 
will keep what I have committed to Him. I have not 
the spirit of fear, but of love, and a sound mind. I 
shall finish my course with joy, for I see the crown of 
righteousness laid up for me, and now my salvation is 
more perfect, and my hope is higher, than when first 
I believed.' Then in his heart spoke that voice, 
which had spoken before on the Mount of Trans- 
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figuration, ' Thou art also my blessed son. In thee 
I am well pleased.' " 

'Yes, little natures cannot understand great ones; 
they revile them, they persecute them, they slay 
them. All this the noble mind in a measure ex- 
pects, and bears with that magnanimity of soul which * 
an exalted purpose gives. -The world is chary of its 
praise, and still more so of its help. As Sir Arthur 
Helps says, they pour cold water down a man's back 
while he is labouring at some grand design which 
is for their benefit; but when the undertaking is 
accomplished, they are not slow to avail themselves 
of its use. Columbus was ridiculed and scorned 
because he said another world lay beyond the 
western seas; but when he opened up a pathway 
to it, all Spain flocked thither to reap a golden 
harvest, while Columbus himself was carried home 
in chains. 

' I say again, boys, aspire to noble things ; say with 
the Heywoods of Claremont, Lancashire, " Alti volo " 
— I fly high. The higher you aim the greater your 
success, the loftier your motives the purer your life. 
What though others do sneer at you, point the finger 
of scorn, and revile you ? If your aim and object are 
noble, you will not heed them. It must always be 
true, that motto of Viscount Massereene, "Pet angusta 
ad augusta " — Through difficulties to honours. There is 
no royal road to true honours more than there is to 
learning, — difficulties must be overcome ; and well 
it is there are difficulties, for the opposition of diffi- 
culty gives added strength to the soul. Those who 
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have had the easiest path to worldly honours have 
not been the worthiest of men, but those who 

" Through long days of labour, 
And nights devoid of ease," 

have struggled upwards and onwards, through all 
keeping their great end or ends in view, have mani- 
fested moral powers which have raised them high 
above their fellows. The lives of such men and such 
women have ever proved incentives to noble activity 
and noble endurance. 

'Were I to attempt to recapitulate the many in- 
stances there are on record of individuals who have 
been inspired by the loftiest motives to the accom- 
plishment of noble ends, time and memory would 
fail me. Think of the Count and Countess De La 
Garaye and what they accomplished ! The story has 
been beautifully told by Mrs. Norton in a charm- 
ing poem, which I recommend you boys to read. 
The lady was thrown from her horse while out hunt- 
ing, and received such serious injury that cure was 
impossible. Stretched upon her couch of pain, month 
after month, trusting that each to-morrow would dawn 
with brighter hopes of recovery, yet finding eaclr day 
fade without the longed-for indications, the fearful 
truth at length dawned upon her mind that she should 
never again be the gay, active creature she had been. 
The physician was implored to speak plainly, and not 
to disguise the truth. And his verdict was, that she 
might live many years, gain a slight increase of strength, 
but must never hope for a perfect cure ! 

c 
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" For through all springs, with rainbow-tinted showers, 
And through all summers, with their wealth of flowers, 
And every autumn, with its harvest home, 
And all white winters of the time to come, 
Crooked and sick she must for ever be : 
Her life of wild activity and glee 
Was with the past — the future was a life 
Dismal and feeble." 

4 For a time the physician's terrible verdict left her 
inconsolable; but after a while that which perhaps 
in health had never been felt now made its power 
manifest. A yearning for a higher than earthly love 
moved the sorrow-stricken soul to cast all its cares 
upon the Man of sorrows, and in Him seek the con- 
solation and help needful to support so painful a life. 
The help was not sought in vain. 

'One day, we are told, there came to visit tne 
count and countess a Benedictine prior, and through 
his instrumentality peace found its way to the suf- 
ferer's soul. He told her how much better she was 
off in the midst of her sufferings than many others 
whom he had visited ; she had the love of a devoted 
husband, and every comfort money could purchase, 
while thousands of the poor, who suffered equally as 
much as herself, had no means of procuring any of 
the blessings so liberally bestowed upon her. He 
poured into her ears many a sorrowful tale of unmiti- 
gated suffering ; and as she listened to his words, her 
own querulous complaints were hushed and stilled. 
Then the thought sprung up in her mind, and grew 
to a noble purpose, whether she could not do some- 
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thing, with' all her wealth, to alleviate some of this 
dreadful suffering of which the world seemed so full 
She consulted with her husband, and together they 
determined to open an hospital for incurable cases. 
She was just sufficiently restored to be able to attend 
to these sufferers, and the count would be doctor and 
nurse in one. 

1 So one day they called all their servants together, 
and told them what they meant to do, — that the whole 
chateau was to be turned into an hospital, and their 
money was to be devoted to the sick and the poor. 
If any among them were willing to stay and share 
their work, let them do so, but not for wages as 
servants, only as helpers in their work. All but three 
begged to remain. Then they began their prepara- 
tions. The long stately hall, which had been used 
for feasting and dancing, had soon other guests. The 
blind, the sick, and the lame thronged for admittance ; 
but most attended to of all were the cases of the in- 
curable. For these beds of ease were contrived, and 
every indulgence and comfort prepared. To make 
himself more thoroughly efficient in his charitable 
work, the count went to Paris to improve himself in 
the knowledge of medicine and surgery. 

'For many years this noble pair worked at their 
self-imposed mission, worked, indeed, till death arrested 
them in the midst of their labours. The great French 
Revolution destroyed their noble institution, but the 
memory of their life of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
the alleviation of the miseries of others will never die 
from the hearts of men. Truly they aspired to noble 
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things, and we may well apply to them the words of 
the family motto of Viscount Doneraile, and say they 
were " Haut et bon " — Great and good. 

i Did you boys ever hear of Jeanette Berglind and 
the Silent School she founded ? No ! The name 
was bestowed upon the institution by Frederica Bremer. 
It was a little Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and was, as 
I have said, founded by Jeanette Berglind. Now 
Jeanette was a poor orphan, a cripple, and deficient 
in her hearing, and from her earliest years she had 
to toil for her own living. But in spite of poverty, 
work, and comparative helplessness, there was kindled 
in her the desire to do something to help the deaf 
and dumb ; she wanted to try the experiment of such 
children being placed rather in a home than in a great 
educational factory. But this desire seemed almost 
an improbable dream, which many would have thought 
• could never be realized ; she herself, however, never 
lost hope, and strengthened herself by saying, 4 God 
will help me.' For fifteen years this poor girl toiled 
for her living, vainly hoping to save money to carry 
out her idea; at the end of that time a little property 
of four hundred riks-dalers was left her. Now she 
thought she could begin her long-cherished plans; 
her friends laughed at her, and said she was crazy. 
Four hundred riks-dalers — about twenty pounds ! 
what could that do? To this she answered, 'God 
will help me.' She hired a house, and began her 
wild scheme. For a long time she was distrusted; 
but poor and puny children throve so wonderfully, 
grew so rosy and active, developed such talent and 
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intelligence beneath her skilful and motherly care, 
that her little home grew. When it was in distress, 
and sorely in need of funds, Miss Bremer addressed 
a letter to the Talking Children of Sweden, on behalf 
of the Silent School; the appeal met with a generous 
response, and the school prospered When Miss 
Howitt visited it, she said it seemed a perfect insult 
to call the children deaf and dumb, for every action 
and movement spoke, while they conversed with each 
other about the subjects of their picture-cards, and 
especially when Miss Bremer produced from an in- 
exhaustible bag she carried with her an immense 
supply of gingerbread nuts and other childish delights. 

* What may not be accomplished by the noble in 
heart, when some grand desire takes possession of the 
soul ? and how encouraging to think that these lofty 
desires are as much the property of the poor as the 
rich, that they come to the humble and lowly as well 
as to the high and wealthy ! What may not be done 
when a poor cripple, working for her daily bread, is 
able to conceive and finally carry out such an idea 
as that of Jeanette Berglind ? What noble self-sacri- 
fice there must have been, what disdain for the mere 
comforts of life, when the welfare of the beloved in- 
stitution was at stake. 

'Then there was that noble Lapland girl, Maria 
Magdalena Mattsdotter, who came all the way from 
her wild Lapland mountains and snows to Stockholm, 
to see the king — travelling on her light snow-skates 
three hundred miles, to implore him to do something 
for the education of her people. She was only 
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twenty-six years of age, but in her distant home, 
through many a long winter's night, as she kept her 
solitary watch over her herds of reindeer, to guard 
them from the wolf and the bear, she had revolved 
the idea of that long journey, for it had been borne 
in upon her mind that she must do something to 
elevate her people. Arrived at Stockholm, she had 
an audience of the dowager-queen and her daughter- 
in-law, and afterwards an interview with the king, when 
she laid before him the miserable condition of her 
people, and pleaded for assistance ; and he promised 
her his support and help. Assured of this, she started 
again upon her homeward journey, skating back as 
she had skated up from Gefle, her solitary journey of 
three hundred miles. 

' Oh, boys, boys, is it not possible for you to cherish 
some lofty idea, some unselfish purpose that shall in 
its realization confer blessings on others ? Form no 
mean wish, follow nothing base, nothing unworthy of 
yourselves ; let highest things be among your wishes, 
fly high, aspire to high objects, aim at high things. 
And you can. Is it not possible for each to be some- 
thing, to do something ? But if you have the desire 
to do great and good things, to be great and good 
yourselves, you must first conquer yourselves, or the 
desire will never be realized ; hold in subjection the 
lower powers of your nature, make them your servants, 
never allow them to become masters. 

* " One day," says a writer, " a philosopher came 
to Athens from a far country, to learn the ways of 
the wonderful Greeks, and perhaps to teach them the 
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great lore he treasured in his heart The wise men 
heard him, sought his company in the gardens, 
talked with him in private. The young men loved 
him. He passed for a wonder with that wonder- 
loving people. Among those that followed him was 
the son of Sophroniscus, an ill-favoured young man, 
a mechanic of humble rank. He was one of the few 
that understood the dark Oriental doctrines of the 
sage, when he spoke of God, man, freedom, goodness, 
of the life that never dies. The young man saw these 
doctrines were pregnant with actions, and would one 
day work a revolution in the affairs of men, disinherit- 
ing many an ancient sin now held legitimate. 

' " So he said to himself, when he saw a man rich 
and famous, ' Oh that I also were rich and famous, I 
would move the world so soon. Here are sins to be 
plucked up, and truths to be planted. Oh that I 
could do it all, I would mend the world right soon.' 
Yet he did nothing but wait for wealth and fame. 
One day the sage heard him complain with himself, 
and said, * Young man, thou speakest as silly women. 
This gospel of God is writ for all. Let him that would 
move the worlds move first himself. He that would do 
good to men begins with what tools God gives him, 
and gets more as time goes on. It asks neither 
wealth nor fame to live out a noble life at the end 
of thy lane in Athens. Make thy light thy life ; thy 
thought, action; others will come round. Thou 
askest a place to stand on hereafter, and move the 
world. Foolish young man, take it where thou 
standest, and begin now. So the work shall go for- 
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ward. Reform thy little self, and thou hast begun 
to reform the world. Fear not thy work shall die ! ' 

' " The youth took the hint ; reformed himself of 
his coarseness, his sneers, of all meanness that was in 
him. His idea became his life, and that blameless 
and lovely. His truth passed into the public mind 
as the sun into the air. His acorn is the father of 
forests. His influence passes like morning from 
continent to continent, and the rich and the poor are 
blessed by the light and warmed by the life of 
Socrates, though they know not his name." 

'So, boys, let your motto be, " Ardua tendo" — / 
aspire to high objects ; sing with the poet — 

' " Higher, higher will we climb 
Up the mount of glory, 
That our names may live through time 

In our country's story ; 
Happy, when her welfare calls, 
He who conquers, he who falls. 

"Peeper, deeper let us toil 

In the mines of knowledge ; 
Nature's wealth and learning's spoil 

Win from school and college ; 
Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 

"Onward, onward will we press 

Through the path of duty ; 
Virtue is true happiness, 

Excellence true beauty ; 
Minds are of supernal birth, 
Let us make a heaven of earth." ' 
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Industria — By industry — 

Peels of Drayton Manor, Staffordshire. 

Industria ditat — Industry enriches — 

Wauchopes of Newtown, Midlothian. 

Lahore et perseverantia — By industry and perseverance — 
Campbells of Succoth, Dumbartonshire. 

Perseverando— By perseverance — 
Earl of Ducie. 

Perseverantia victor — By perseverance a conqueror — 
Campbells of New Brunswick. 

Lahore— By labour — 

Baron Tenterden. 

Lahor magna res — Labour is a mighty thing— 

Easthopes of Fir Grove, Surrey. 
Absque lahore nihil— Nothing without labour. 

Lahore vinces—By labour thou shalt conquer — 
Baron St. Leonards. 

Do it with thy might — 

Buxtons of Belfield, Dorset. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might— 
Buxtons of Shadwell, Norfolk. 
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THE POWER OF INDUSTRY. 

5NDUSTRIA " — By industry. This is a 
motto worthy of such a family as the 
Peel family, the foundations of whose 
wealth and influence were laid by the 
industry of its earlier members. In the recently pub- 
lished Life of Sir Robert Peel, the late Lord Dalling 
and Bulwer remarks, that for generations the Peel 
family had at its head men of industry and energy. 
The grandfather of the great Sir Robert inherited a 
small estate yielding about one hundred pounds a 
year, and began life by tarming this little property, but 
afterwards threw all his energies into trade and cotton- 
printing. His third son, the father of the great states- 
man, appears to have fully inherited all his father's 
spirit of industry and enterprise. Till his twentieth 
year his position was little above that of a mechanic ; 
but to remain as such all his life was farthest from 
his thoughts : ambitious dreams were early kindled in 
his breast, and he that dreams manfully, sooner or 
later realizes his dream — not, however, by sitting still 
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and waiting for his dream to become true, but by 
earnest industry and patient perseverance. 

4 Having learned the art of cotton-printing, young 
Peel determined to commence operations on his own 
account; he left the parental roof, and with two 
partners and a capital of ^500, launched into busi- 
ness. By real hard work, by frugal living, by setting 
his face dauntlessly before difficulties and overcoming 
them, by shrewdness and tact and foresight, by the 
time he was forty years of age he had realized the 
truth of Sir John Don Wauchope's family motto, — 
"Industria ditat" — Industry enriches, — and found 
himself the possessor of a vast fortune, and at the 
commencement of the present century was made a 
baronet. 

' The career of his illustrious son shows no diminu- 
tion in that spirit of industry which was the ruling 
genius of the family. " He possessed," says Samuel 
Smiles in his Self Help, " in an extraordinary degree 
the power of continuous intellectual labour, nor did 
he spare himself. His career, indeed, presented a 
remarkable example of how much a man of compara- 
tively moderate powers can accomplish by means of 
assiduous application and indefatigable industry. 
During the forty years that he held a seat in Parlia- 
ment, his labours were prodigious. He was a most 
conscientious man, and whatever he undertook to do, 
he did thoroughly. All his speeches bear evidence 
of his careful study of everything that had been 
spoken and written on the subject under considera- 
tion. He was elaborate almost to excess, and spared 
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no pains to adapt himself to the various capacities of 
his audience." Thus his remarkable career not only 
fully illustrates his own family motto, but also that of 
Lord St. Leonards, "Lahore vinces" — By labour thou 
shalt conquer; and proves the truth of Sir John 
Easthope's, " Labor magna res " — Labour is a mighty 
thing. 

'In how many lives have these family mottoes 
been illustrated ; in how many instances industry has 
enriched and labour proved a mighty thing! Well 
says the Arab proverb, "Industry need not wish;" no, 
because it commands, all things ; it has but to say, / 
want, and it soon possesses ; for industry strengthens 
the will, sharpens the observing faculties, gives the 
courage and daring requisite lor enterprise, and keeps 
ever on the alert that nimbleness of character we call 
tact and sagacity, which enables its possessor to seize 
and avail himself of every opportunity and circum- 
stance to further the object in hand, gives him the 
power to manipulate, for his own purposes, both 
men and things. By him little things are never 
despised, because they too often lead to important 
results ; that which another would disdain to notice 
he wisely examines. An incident is mentioned 
in the career of the first Sir Robert Peel which 
to some extent illustrates the truth of what I have 
said. 

' In the early days of the cotton-spinning machinery, 
a great deal of trouble used to be caused by filaments 
of cotton adhering to the bobbins, or tapes, which 
then formed portions of the looms. These filaments 
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accumulating, soon clogged the wheels and other 
parts of the machinery, and rendered it necessary that 
they should be cleared, which involved frequent stop- 
pages and much loss of time. The great desideratum 
was to find out some plan of preventing this clogging 
by the cotton, and Sir Robert (then Mr. Peel) spent 
vast sums in experiments. He employed some of the 
ablest machinists in the kingdom, — among them James 
Watt, — who suggested various corrections; but in spite 
of all they could do, the inconvenience remained, — 
the cotton would adhere to the bobbins, and the evil 
appeared to be insurmountable. 

' Of course these delays seriously affected the wages 
of the operatives, who, on Saturdays, generally came 
short in proportion to the stoppages during the pre- 
vious days. It was noticed, however, that one man 
always drew his full pay — his work was always ac- 
complished; in fact, his loom never had to stop, 
while all the others in the factory were idle. Mr. Peel 
was informed of this, and knew there must be a secret 
somewhere. It was important that it should be dis- 
covered, if possible. The man was watched, but all 
to no purpose ; his fellow-workmen tried to " pump " 
him, but they were unsuccessful. At last Mr. Peel 
sent for the man into his private office. He was a 
rough Lancashire man, unable to read or write, with 
apparently more of the animal than the human in his 
character. He entered the office pulling his forelock, 
and shuffling on the ground with his great,* clumsy 
wooden shoes. 

'"Dick," said his master, "Ferguson, the over- 
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looker, tells me that your bobbins are always clean ; 
is that so ?" 

' " Ee's, master, 't be," was the reply. 

' " Well, Dick, how do you manage it ? Have you 
any objection to let me know ? " 

< " Why, Master Pill, 't be a soart o' sacret loike, 
ye see ; and if oi told, t' others'd know's moch as oi," 
said Dick, with a cunning grin. 

' " Of course, Dick, I'd give you something if you'll 
tell me, and if you can make all the looms in the 
factory work as smoothly as yours." 

' " Ev'ry one 'n them, Master Pill." 

' " Well, what shall I give you ? Name your price, 
Dick, and let me have your secret." 

' Dick grinned, scratched and shook his great head, 
shuffled for a few minutes, while Mr. Peel anxiously 
awaited his reply. The cotton lord thought his ser- 
vant would ask a hundred pounds or so, which he 
would most willingly have given him. 

' Presently Dick said : " Well, Master Pill, I'll tell 
ee all about it if you'll give me — a quart o' beer a 
day as long as I'm in the mills; you'll save that ten." 

'Mr. Peel rather thought he should, and quickly 
agreed to terms. " You shall have it, Dick." 

'"Well, then," said Dick, first looking cautiously 
round to see that no one was near, " this it be ; " and 
putting his lips close to Mr. Peel's ear, he whispered : 
"Chalk your bobbins!" 

'That, indeed, was the great secret. Dick had 
been in the habit of furtively chalking his bobbins, 
which simple contrivance had effectually prevented 
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the adherence of the cotton. As the bobbins were 
white, the chalking had escaped detection. Mr. Peel 
was a sagacious man, and saw through the affair at 
a glance. He at once patented the invention, had 
" chalking " machinery contrived, and soon took the 
lead in the cotton-spinning department. It is but 
right to add, he pensioned off Dick handsomely. 

* Thus industry is ever on the watch to make out 
of the accidents of life powers to further its own 
ends. Nothing escapes its notice, nothing is cast 
aside as too trivial ; all is wisely considered, if haply 
there may lurk in it that which is available. 

iU By industry" — " Industry enriches:' These 
mottoes might be well adopted by many of our great 
English families, whose origin can be traced back to 
the genius of Industry. The noble house of Osborne, 
which has attained the first honours of a subject, had 
for its founder Edward Osborne, apprentice to Sir 
William Hewet, a merchant who lived in London, and 
was lord mayor in 1559. Sir William had only one 
daughter, Anne, who, when a child, was, by the care- 
lessness of her nurse, dropped into the Thames. The 
apprentice, Edward Osborne, jumped into the river, 
and saved her life. When the child grew up to 
womanhood, as she was rich, she had many suitors, 
among whom was the Earl of Shrewsbury ; but the 
father refused them all, saying, that as Osborne had 
saved her, he should have her. They were married, 
and their descendant is Duke of Leeds. 

'William Phipps, the founder of the house of 
Normanby, was the son of a gunsmith. The Marquis 
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Cornwallis is lineally descended from Thomas Corn- 
walleys, merchant, who was sheriff of London in 1378. 
The noble house of Wentworth was founded by Sir 
William Fitz-william, who was an alderman of London, 
and sheriff in 1506; he was a retainer of Cardinal 
Wolsey, and knighted by Henry vin. for his attach- 
ment to that prelate in his misfortunes. The Earl 
of Coventry is descended from John Coventry, mercer 
and lord mayor in the year 1425 ; he "was one of the 
executors of the celebrated Whittington. Laurence 
des Bouveries married a daughter of a silk mercer 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and, returning to England, 
laid the foundation of the house of Radnor. The 
ancestor of the Earl of Essex was Sir William Capel, 
lord mayor of London in 1503. The ancestor of the 
Earl of Dartmouth, T. Legge or Legget, a skinner, was 
twice lord mayor, in 1347 and 1354, and lent King 
Edward in. a large sum of money for his French 
war. Sir William Craven, merchant tailor and lord 
mayor of London, was ancestor of the present Earl 
of Craven. And the present Earl of Warwick is 
lineally descended from William Greville, a citizen of 
London, and " flower of the wool-staplers." Thomas 
Bennet, mercer, sheriff in 1594, and lord mayor in 
1603, laid the foundation of* the fortunes of the Earls 
of Tankerville, who are lineally descended from him. 
The ancestor of the Earls of Pomfret was Richard 
Fermour, who, having amassed a splendid fortune as 
a citizen in Calais, came to England and suffered 
attaint under Henry vin., and did not recover his 
property until the reign of Edward vi. The Earl 
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of Darnley owes the first elevation of his family to 
John Bligh, a London citizen. John Cowper, an 
alderman of Bridge Ward, and sheriff in 155 1, was 
ancestor of Earl Cowper ; and the Earl of Romney 
is descended from Thomas Marsham, alderman, who 
died in 1624. Lord Dacre's ancestor, Sir Robert 
Dacre, was banker to Charles 1., and although he lost 
^80,000 by that monarch, left a princely fortune to 
his descendants. Lord Dormer is descended from 
Sir Michael Dormer, lord mayor in 1541. Earl 
Dudley's ancestor was William Warde, a goldsmith 
in London, and jeweller to the consort of Charles 1. 
Sir Rowland Hill, who was lord mayor in the reign 
of Edward vi., was ancestor of Lord Berwick, Lord 
Hill, and "all the Hills in Shropshire." William 
Petty, the founder of the house of Lansdowne, was 
the son of a clothier. 

' " Industria "—By industry. " Jndustria ditat "— 
Industry enriches. How well, too, these mottoes would 
become many of our great law lords, who have climbed 
step by step to the highest position their vocation 
holds out to ambition. From the middle, from the 
lowest ranks of society, many of them have sprung 
to adorn their profession by their genius; the par- 
sonage, the farm-house, the trader's shop, and the 
artisan's humble dwelling have each and all sent forth 
men who, by persevering industry, have won for them- 
selves fame and titles. Indeed, Lord Tenterden took 
for his motto one in harmony with the above, " La- 
bore" — By labour. He was not ashamed of his lowly 
origin, but, after attaining to the highest honours, 
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could, with feelings of pardonable pride, take his son 
down to Canterbury, and, pointing to a humble shed, 
say, " Charles, you see this little shop ? I have brought 
you here on purpose to show it you. In that shop 
your grandfather used to shave for a penny ! That is 
the proudest reflection of my life." Lord St Leonards, 
remembering that in his youth he was but an errand- 
boy, and that by labour he had won distinction, took 
for his motto one I have already mentioned : " Lahore 
vinces "—By labour thou shalt conquer. 

' Seeing that many of the proudest families of the 
peerage owe their origin to the industry of the trader 
and the law student, as well as to the bravery of the 
soldier and sailor, it was a specimen of meanness and 
discourtesy — especially as coming from a member 
of the class supposed to have, the monopoly of good 
breeding — in the then Duke of Grafton to taunt, in 
the House of Lords, rugged old Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow with his plebeian extraction, and his recent 
admission into the peerage; and the duke deserved 
the thoroughly crushing reply he received in return. 
Thurlow rose from the woolsack, and advanced slowly 
to the place whence the Chancellor generally addresses 
the House; then, fixing a look upon the duke, he 
commenced : 

* <U I am amazed at the attack the noble duke has 

made on me. Yes, my lords (considerably raising his 
voice), I am amazed at his grace's speech. The noble 
duke cannot look before him, behind him, and on 
either side of him, without seeing some noble peer 
who owes his seat in this House to his successful 
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exertions in the profession to which I belong. Does 
he not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to these 
as to being the accident of an accident ? To all these 
noble lords the language of the noble duke is as 
applicable and as insulting as it is to myself. But I 
don't fear to meet it single and alone. No one vene- 
rates the peerage more than I do; but I must say, 
my lords, that the peerage solicited me, not I the 
peerage. Nay, more, I can say, and will say, that as 
a Peer of Parliament, as Speaker of this right honour- 
able House, as Keeper of the Great Seal, as Guardian 
of His Majesty's conscience, as Lord High Chancellor 
of England, nay, even in that character alone in 
which the noble duke would think it an affront to be 
considered — as a man — I am at this moment as 
respectable — I beg leave to add, I am at this moment 
as much respected — as the proudest peer I now look 
down upon." 

'Perhaps, had the Duke of Grafton thought of 
Swift's lines on The Old Gentry, his lips would never 
have framed words so dishonourable to himself : — 

' "That all from Adam first began, 
Sure none but Whiston doubts ; 
And that his son, and his son's son, 
Were ploughmen, clowns, and louts. 

*' Here lies the only difference now, 
Some shot off late, some soon ; 
Your sires in the morning left off" plough, 
And ours in the afternoon." 



• But I would rather illustrate these mottoes of great 
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families by the achievements of men who have never 
attained to the dignity of the peerage, but who yet 
have done good and noble work in the world, and 
, earned for themselves some measure of fame, and 
that, too, in circumstances and surroundings appa- 
rently most adverse to success. In all cases it has 
been by practical application of the Peel motto, and 
the family motto of the Earl of Ducie, " Industria " — 
"Perseverando " — By perseverance ; by sheer hard work, 
and by dint of unflagging perseverance. I will take 
my first example from the " Order of Shoemakers," of 
whom Whittier sings in his Songs of Labour ; — 

' " Let foplings sneer, let fools deride, 
Ye need no idle scorner ; 
Free hands and hearts are still your pride, 
And duty done your honour. 

'* Ye dare to trust for honest fame 
The jury Time empanels ; 
And leave to truth each noble name 
Which glorifies your annals. 

" Thy songs, Hans Sach, are ringing yet, 
In strong and healthy German ; 
And Bloomfield's lay, and Gifford's wit, 
And the rare good sense of Sherman ; 

f " Still from his book, a mystic seer, 

The soul of Bcehmen preaches ; 
And England's priestcraft shakes to hear 
Of Fox's leathern breeches." 

'Thomas Cooper, shoemaker, Chartist, journalist, 
lecturer, preacher, novelist, and poet, on the occasion 
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of his trial as a Chartist, in his address to the jury 
thus narrates the incidents of his early career : — 

' " I was born at Leicester, but my mother, being 
left in a state of widowhood in my infancy, removed 
with me to Lincolnshire, her native county. She 
procured me bread by the labour of her own hands ; 
and I have often known her give me the last bit of 
food in our humble home, while she herself fasted. 
I frequently knew, in childhood, what it was to go 
shoeless, and to wear ragged clothing. My constitution 
was enfeebled by early and continued illness, and to 
this circumstance, perhaps, it was owing — rather than 
to my natural bent of mind — that I became very early 
devoted to reading, drawing, and music. My beloved 
mother inflicted hardships on herself in order to afford 
me encouragement ; she frequently gave me her last 
penny for a circulating library book, a sheet of paper, 
a black-lead pencil, or a bit of water-colouring ; and as 
I advanced in boyhood she purchased me, with much 
self-denial, one of the old-fashioned but sweet-toned 
instruments called a dulcimer, on which I learned to 
play with considerable skill. In this manner, gentle- 
men of the jury, surrounded with poverty, but wrapt 
up in a happy attachment to books and drawing and 
music, often varied by a ramble on the hills and 
among the woods above Gainsbro' in search of wild 
flowers, I passed the earliest portion of my existence. 

' " At fifteen years of age, after many promises of 
patronage had been broken, my mother was compelled 
to send me to the stall to learn the humble trade and 
craft of a shoemaker. I plied the awl, and bent over 
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the last, till I was three-and-twenty years of age ; and 
if I can look back on any period of my life with 
unmingled pride and pleasure, it is on that portion of 
it which I passed in this sedentary employment. My 
young enthusiasm found a vent in the composition of 
poetry for some time after I was thus placed at an 
occupation which only employed the hands without 
filling the mind; but the perusal of a memoir of 
Samuel Lee, Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge, and an example of genius and per- 
severance triumphing over all the difficulties of lowly 
birth, soon animated me to encounter the labour of 
acquiring languages, together with the mathematics. 

'"It would ill become me to take up the time 
of the court with a recital of the particulars of my 
labour; suffice it to say, that I formed a written re- 
solution to acquire, in a given time, the elements of 
Latin and Greek, and geometry and algebra, and to 
commit the whole of Paradise Lost to memory, to- 
gether with the seven best plays of Shakespeare. My 
resolve was exceeded in some respects, but failed in 
others. I committed to memory three books of 
Milton, and the whole of Hamlet; and these trea- 
sures I still retain. I went through a course of geo- 
metry, and learned something of algebra; and in 
addition to the Latin and Greek, I mastered the 
elements of Hebrew and French. To these philo- 
logical acquirements, I have, in succeeding periods 
of my life, added some knowledge of the Italian, 
German, and other tongues, but less perfecdy than 
my earlier studies. 
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4 " During the youthful period in which I was thus 
eagerly striving after elementary knowledge, I had 
to contend with want and deprivation, sometimes in 
a severe degree. I could not earn more than ten 
shillings a week at my trade ; and my poor mother, 
who began to advance in years, was often too much 
enfeebled to work. We were thus compelled to share 
a scanty pittance, barely sufficient to keep us in exist- 
ence. Yet I look back to that time with pride and 
pleasure. In the summer mornings I used to rise 
at three, or' earlier, and walk miles among woods 
and over the hills, reading every inch of the way, 
returning to my labour at the hour of six ; not quitting 
my stall till nine or ten, the evening found me so 
far wearied with exertion that I frequently swooned 
off my seat. In the winter, because poverty prevented 
my enjoyment of a fire, I used to place a stool upon 
a stand to rest my book, and a lamp upon it, and 
with a bit of old rug under my feet, and my mother's 
old red cloak over my shoulders, I used to keep up a 
gentle kind of motion, so as to keep off cold and sleep 
at the same time. In this mode I used to pass the win- 
ter hours, from nine or ten to twelve at night, and from 
three or four to seven in the morning, my mind being 
too fevered after learning to permit my sleeping long, 
even if I had remained in bed. During those laborious 
hours, in addition to my pursuits in languages, I read 
over the productions of some of the most colossal 
intellects my country has ever produced — such as 
Hooker and Cudworth, Stillingfleet and Warburton. 
Oh, those were happy hours, and I am proud of them!" 
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'The man who could thus struggle for an educa- 
tion amidst poverty and want was not wedded for 
life to the shoemaker's stooL He became a school- 
master; editor in turn to several provincial news- 
papers; then Chartist lecturer; and at a time when 
wild and savage hostility existed between master and 
man, was imprisoned for two years, during which he 
wrote his wonderful poem, The Purgatory of Suicides; 
and after years of varying and various fortune, is now 
an itinerant preacher, and the author of works which 
are selling largely. 

' Poor men have no family motto, but surely this 
man's might worthily be either or any of those I have 
mentioned, with perhaps one exception — " Industria 
ditat? HiSxmuch and varied industry finds him now, 
in his old age, comparatively as poor as when he first 
commenced his hard and laborious life. 

' If there is one firm among the many publishing 
firms that has earned the gratitude of the poor, young 
and old, it is that of William and Robert Chambers. 
At a time when good literature was too expensive for 
the poor man to purchase, they placed within his 
reach thoroughly good reading, — reading full of in- 
formation and thought, full of attraction and interest ; ' 
by their weekly publications and cheap volumes they 
supplied a want which had long been sorely felt, and 
which the public were not slow to appreciate. During 
the many years they have been publishers, no unworthy 
book has issued from their firm, no work which could 
corrupt or vitiate the minds of young or old, man or 
woman. 
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4 The lives of these two brothers is another good 
illustration of my several family mottoes ; their early 
difficulties, their upward struggles, are replete with 
interest and vitality. An approximation to the hard- 
ships encountered, the privations suffered, and the 
successes achieved is gained by a perusal of the 
very charming and interesting memoir of Robert, 1 
written by his brother William. I will take the eldest 
as an example. 

' Apprenticed to a bookseller, with a weekly salary 
of four shillings, at the age of fifteen, William found 
himself thrown upon his own resources. With a cha- 
racteristic determination very much to be admired, 
but seldom imitated, the boy resolved to make his 
four shillings suffice for all his bodily wants. For 
the reasonable charge of eighteen-pence a week, an 
honest widow gave him a bed, cooked for him, and 
on winter evenings allowed him to sit by her fire; 
a further sum of one-and-ninepence he deemed suffi- 
cient for his weekly food, and as his daily fare and 
the amount it cost are curiosities in their way, I will 
give them verbatim : — 

Breakfast — porridge, }d. ; butter-milk, Jd. • £0 o I 
Dinner — broth, |d. , bread, jd. . . . o o ij 
Supper — same as breakfast, . . . .001 

'"I had ninepence over for miscellaneous de- 

1 Memoir of Robert Chambers^ with Autobiographic Remini- 
scences of William Chambers t LL.D. 
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mands," continues William, "chiefly in the depart- 
ment of shoes, which constituted an awkwardly heavy 
item. On no occasion did I look to parents for the 
slightest pecuniary subsidy." 

' The lad found it a keen struggle to subsist during 
the five years of his apprenticeship; but subsist he 
did, and at the age of nineteen, late one Saturday 
evening in May of the year 18 19, he left his master's 
shop a free man, with the sum of five shillings in his 
pocket with which to commence business on his own 
account. And this is how he commenced a business 
which in after years was to be a boon and blessing 
to so many thousands. 

' On the day succeeding a trade book sale, in which 
he had been of great assistance to the manager, he 
attended to assist in packing up, in the course of 
which he was questioned regarding his future plans. 

' " I stated to the friendly inquirer," writes William, 
" that I was about to begin business, but that I had 
no money ; if I had, I should take the opportunity of 
buying a few of his specimens, for I thought I could 
sell them to advantage. 

i « t Well/ he replied, * I like that frankness ; you 
seem an honest lad, and have been useful to me, so 
do not let the want of money trouble you : select, if 
you please, ten pounds worth of my samples, and I 
will let you have the usual credit.' 

* " That was a turning-point in my life. In a strange 
and unforeseen manner I was to be put in possession 
of a small collection of saleable books, sufficient to 
establish me in business. Gladly embracing the offer, 
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I selected a parcel of books, great and small, to the 
value of ten pounds, which I proceeded to pack into 
an empty tea-chest, and carrying off without incurring 
the aid and expense of a porter. Borrowing the hotel 
truck, I wheeled the chest to my shop in Leith Walk, 
elated, it may be supposed, in no ordinary degree at 
this fortunate interest, and not the least afraid of 
turning the penny long before the day of payment 
came round. 

' " There is an old saying, that ' we should not leave 
till to-morrow what can be done to-day.' On this 
maxim I made the improvement of ' not leaving till 
the next five minutes what can be done in the present,' 
and so hastened to get to work with as little delay as 
the circumstances permitted. With the five shillings 
which I had received as my last week's wages, I pur- 
chased a few deals at a neighbouring wood-yard, and 
from these, with a saw, hammer, and nails, I soon 
constructed all the shop furniture which I required ; 
the most essential articles being a pair of stout trestles, 
on which was laid a board, whereupon to exhibit my 
wares to the public. 

'"Having at length prepared everything to my 
mind, I was able one day, at the beginning of June, 
when the weather happened to be good, to commence 
my small business. Picture me, on a fine sunny 
morning, planting a pair of trestles on the broad side- 
way in front of my little shop, then laying on them a 
board, and last of all carrying out my stock of books 
and arranging them in three rows, — the smaller ones 
in front and the larger ones behind, with pamphlets 
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embellished with plates stuck alluringly between. The 
whole, I fancied, made a respectable appearance, with 
a certain air of originality. 

' " Like an angler who eagerly watches his bait, I 
am to be supposed as waiting patiently at my door, 
ready to be spoken to by intending purchasers, — not 
obtrusively, for fear of scaring away the timid, — just 
hanging about in an easy, indifferent sort of way, 
within hail ; but nervously anxious when a passenger, 
glancing cogitatingly over my wares, took heart to ask 
the price of any book that happened to strike his 
fancy. I entertain a pleasant recollection of my first 
business transaction. It was the sale of a copy of 
Robertson's History of Charles V., in five volumes 
duodecimo, a rather neat but not fine edition of the 
work. At night I carried it home to the purchaser. 
My other sales during the day were of less moment 
They consisted of a copy of Hervey's Meditations and 
a sixpenny song-book. Altogether I cleared a profit 
of nine shillings and threepence the first day, which 
put me in high spirits, notwithstanding some exhaus- 
tion of stomach ; for I had been too anxious to think 
about my regular dinner, and contented myself with a 
little bread and milk. In this self-sacrificing assiduity, 
however, I claim no special merit. It is what every 
youth who has to win his way can do if he likes. 

'"By studying to sell cheaply, my profits in the 
aggregate were not great; but, along with Robert, I 
lived frugally. Our united daily expenses in house- 
keeping did not exceed a shilling. For years after 
beginning business, the cost of my own living was 
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joyed at the gift, and resolved on employing it to the 
greatest advantage, but would first for a time feast 
his eyes on the shining money. He would not tell 
his wife of his good fortune, who happened just then 
to be from home, and concealed the money where 
no one would think of looking for it, namely, among 
some old rags. One day, while he was out, a rag- 
collector came to the house, and his wife sold him 
the whole bundle of rags for a few pence. Now there 
was grief of heart when the weaver returned, and his 
wife, full of joy, showed him the trifle of money she 
had got for her old rags. 

' When a year had passed, the three students came 
again, hoping to find the weaver in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, instead of which they found him poorer 
than ever ; and on their expressing wonder at this, he 
informed them of his misfortune. After warning him 
to be more careful in future, they gave him another 
hundred dollars. Now, he thought, he would be very 
prudent, so, without saying a word to his wife, he hid 
the money in the dust-tub ; and this time it fell out 
just as on the former occasion. His wife exchanged 
the ashes with a dustman for two or three pieces of 
soap, while her husband was just gone out to carry 
some work to a customer. When he returned, and 
was told of the bargain with the ashes, he was so 
enraged that he gave his wife a beating. 

* When another year had passed, the three students 
came for the third time, and found the weaver in rags 
and misery. They said, throwing at the same time a 
piece of lead at his feet : 
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'"Of what use is a nutmeg to a cow? To give 
thee money again would prove us to be greater fools 
than thou art We will never come to thee again." 
Thereupon they went away in anger, and the weaver 
picked up the piece of lead, and laid it on the window- 
sill. 

'Soon after, a neighbour, who was a fisherman, 
entered the room, bade him good day, and said: 
"My friend, have you, perchance, a piece of lead, 
or anything heavy, that I can use for my net, for 
I have just now nothing of the kind at hand?" The 
weaver gave him the piece of lead which the students 
had left, for which the fisherman thanked him, and 
promised that he should have in return the first large 
fish he caught. 

'"Very well," replied the weaver, "but it is not 
worth speaking about." 

' Soon after, the fisherman actually brought a fine 
fish, weighing four or five pounds, and compelled his 
neighbour to accept it He immediately cut up the 
fish, and found a great stone in its inside. This stone 
the weaver also laid on the window-sill. In the even- 
ing, when it became dark, the stone began to shine, 
and the darker it grew the brighter the stone became, 
and just like a candle. 

'"That's a cheap lamp," said the weaver to his 
wife ; " wouldst thou not like to dispose of it as thou 
didst the two hundred dollars ? " and he placed the 
stone so that it illumined the whole room. 

' The next evening a merchant chanced to ride past 
the house, who, on seeing the brilliant stone alighted 
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and entered the room, looked at it, and offered ten 
dollars for it 

' The weaver answered : " The stone is not for sale." 

'"What ! not for twenty dollars?" said the stranger. 

'"Not even for that," replied the weaver. The 
merchant, however, kept on bidding and bidding for 
the stone, till at last he offered a thousand dollars ; for 
the stone was a precious diamond, and really worth 
much more. Now the weaver struck the bargain, and 
was the richest man in the village. His wife would 
have the last word, and took much credit to herself, 
saying : 

' " See, husband, how well it was that I threw away 
the money twice, for thou hast me to thank for this 
good luck." 

' So you see, boys, that the despised of the three 
gifts in the end was more valuable than all. And 
very often you will find this to be the case in real 
life : the man who has wealth too frequently foolishly 
squanders it, or wastes it in speculations no more 
safe than the weaver's rags and dust-tub ; but if you 
have industry, and let it shed a light along your path- 
way, it will bring wealth in the end, and wealth so 
gained is not likely to be lost in profusion or specula- 
tion. Let the genius of industry be your good angel 
through life ; remember the Peel motto, "Industrie? 9 
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Hontstas optima politia— Honesty is the best policy— 
Owens of Orielton, Pembrokeshire. 

Honeste vivo— I live honestly — 

Halketts of Pitfirrane, Fifeshire. 

Quo honestior eo tutior— -The more honest, the more safe — 
Guises of Elmore, Gloucestershire. 

Mens conseia recti— A mind conscious of rectitude— 

Viscount Ashbrook. 
Probitas verus honos — Probity is true honour — 

Batesons of Bel voir Park, Devonshire. 
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HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 

\ HAT "Honesty is the best policy," is a 
proverb which finds its equivalent in 
every nation in some popular phrase or 
other, and here we have it as a family 
motto, — that of the Owens of Orielton, Pembroke- 
shire, — "Ilonestas optima politia" I don't know, boys, 
that we can do better this evening than chat about 
it' And Peter warmed his hands at the cheerful 
fire that blazed away in the grate. 

' In these days/ he continued, after a few minutes' 
pause, 4 when people make haste to get rich, very many 
push honesty on one side, thinking him an enemy 
and not a friend, and take fraud by the hand and 
make him their confidant and guide. One day, when 
too late, they find how great has been their mistake. 
You are just about to commence life, boys; take 
my advice, and start with honesty as a friend; you 
will never regret it. Honesty is a plain, blunt fellow, 
and gives plain and homely advice, but he never leads 
you astray; it may pain you. sometimes, to follow 
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his counsel, and tread the path he points out, but 
it is the wisest counsel and the safest path. The 
path may be long and rough and rugged, but the 
end will compensate for the toilsomeness of the way. 
Fraud is a dapper little gentleman, smooth spoken; 
with oily voice and persuasive gesture he invites 
you to a cross-road, where a short and easy walk 
leads to wealth. Those who follow his advice — 
and many do— repent it most assuredly ; for though 
gold may be the reward, a stained and an unrestful 
conscience must be accepted with it People who 
accept money for betraying a man to justice and 
death are usually regarded with suspicion ; they 
are scorned by their fellow-men, and pointed at as 
those who have acquired wealth by taking blood-money. 
Yet I think that those who gain their riches by fraud 
are equally guilty and deserving of scorn and con- 
tempt, for their money is wet with the tears of widows 
and orphans, and cursed by the misery of those who, 
perhaps, have gone down to a pauper's grave because 
wronged and spoiled of their all. 

'Yes, honesty is the best policy ; as you struggle on 
in life, boys, be able to whisper to your own conscience 
the family motto of the Halketts of Pitfirrane, Fife- 
shire, "Honeste vivo" — / live honestly. Honesty 
keeps a man safe, makes him turn his back upon 
transactions that would only soil and stain. The 
motto the Guises of Elmore, Gloucestershire, have 
adopted is perfectly true, " Quo honestior eo tutior* 
— The more honest, the more safe. Be honest, be faith- 
ful, be.true, and then you will possess a mind which I 



* He told a lady, voluntarily, who was buying silk, that the goods were 
damaged, and I lost the bargain.' — Noble Mottoes, p. 71. 
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can best describe by Viscount Ashbrook's motto, 
"Mens conscia recti" — A mind conscious of rectitude ; 
and that will be a grand possession, a possession 
sweeter than untold wealth. 

* A father, living in the country, placed his son with 
a dry-goods merchant in New York. For a time all 
went on well ; the boy was active, industrious, and 
diligent in business, and gave satisfaction to his 
employer. One day a lady went into the store to 
purchase a silk dress, and the young man waited 
upon her. The price demanded for the silk was 
agreed to, and he proceeded to fold it up ; while doing 
so he discovered a flaw in the article, and pointing it 
out to the lady, said, " Madam, I deem it my duty 
to tell you that there is a flaw in the silk." The lady 
thanked him, but of course rejected the silk. The 
merchant overheard the remark, and immediately 
wrote to the father of the young man to come and 
take him home ; " for," said he, " he will never make 
a merchant." 

'The father, knowing his son, and reposing con- 
fidence in him, was exceedingly grieved, and hastened 
to the city to learn in what his son was deficient. 

'"Why will he not make a merchant?" he in- 
quired. 

' " Because he has no tact," was the answer. " Only 
a day or two ago, he told a lady voluntarily, who was 
buying silk of him, that the goods were damaged, and 
I lost the bargain. Purchasers must look out for 
themselves. If they cannot discover flaws, it would 
be foolishness in me to tell them of their existence." 
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' " Is that all his fault ? " said the father. 

'" Yes," answered the merchant; "he is very well 
in all other respects." • 

'"Then I love my son better than ever, and I 
thank you for telling me of the matter ; I would not 
have him another day in your store for the world." 

' Now that was a wise father, and it was a son of 
whom to be proud. But how many would smile at 
the boy's honesty, and call it Quixotic. Honesty sits 
gracefully on the young, it gives an added charm to the 
beauty of youth ; and we may say with Shakespeare, 
"Honesty coupled to beauty, is to have honey a 
sauce to sugar ; " and again, " No legacy is so rich as 
honesty ; " which recalls to my mind the words of the 
poet Nicoll, whom Ebenezer Elliot has called " Scot- 
land's second Burns :" — 

" I ask not of his lineage, 
I ask not of his name ; 
If manliness be in his heart, 
He noble birth may claim. 

" The palace or the hovel, 
Where first his life began, 
I seek not of— but answer this : 
Is he an honest man f " 

' One evening a poor man and his son, a little boy, 
sat by the wayside near the gate of an old town in 
Germany. The father took out a loaf of bread, which 
he had bought in the town, and broke it, and gave 
half to his boy. 

'"Not so, father," said the boy; "I shall not eat 
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until after you. You have been working hard all 
day, for small wages, to support me, and you must be 
very hungry ; I shall wait till you have done." 

' " You speak kindly, my son," replied the pleased 
father ; " your love to me does me more good than 
my food. And those eyes of yours remind me of your 
dear mother who has left us, who told you to love me 
as you used to do; and indeed, my boy, you have been 
a great strength and comfort to me. But now that I 
have eaten the first morsel to please you, it is your 
turn now to eat." 

1 "Thank you, father; but break this piece in two, 
and take you a little more, for you see the loaf is not 
large, and you require much more than I do." 

' " I shall divide the loaf for you, my boy, but eat 
it I shall not; I have abundance. And let us thank 
God for His great goodness in giving us food, and in 
giving us what is better still, cheerful and contented 
hearts. He who gave us the living bread from heaven, 
to nourish our immortal souls, how shall He not give 
us all other food which is necessary to support our 
mortal bodies?" 

' The father and son thanked God, and then began 
to cut the loaf in pieces, to begin their frugal meal. 
But as they cut one portion of the loaf, there fell out 
several large pieces of gold of great value. The little 
boy gave a shout of joy, and was springing forward to 
grasp the unexpected treasure, when he was pulled 
back by his father. 

' " My son, my son ! " he cried, " do not touch that 
money : it is not ours." 
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1 " But whose is it, father, if it is not ours ? ' 

* " I know not, as yet, to whom it belongs ; but pro- 
bably it was put there by the baker by some mistake. 
We must inquire ; — run." 

4 " But, father," interrupted the boy, "you are poor 
and needy, and you have bought the loaf; and the 
baker may tell a lie, and" — 

* " I will not listen to you, my boy. I bought the 
loaf, but I did not buy the gold in it If the baker 
sold it to me in ignorance, I shall not be so dis- 
honest as to take advantage of him. Remember 
Him who told us to do to others as we would have 
others do to us. The baker may possibly cheat 
us. I am poor, indeed, but that is no sin. If we 
share the poverty of Jesus, God's own Son, oh, let 
us share also His goodness and His trust in God! 
We may never be rich, but we may always be 
honest We may die of starvation, but God's will 
be done, should we die in doing it Yes, my boy, 
trust God, and walk in His ways, and you will 
never be put to shame ! Now run to the baker and 
bring him here, and I shall watch the gold until he 
comes." 

* So the boy ran for the baker. 
* " Brother workman," said the old man, " you have 
made some mistake, and almost lost your money;" 
and he showed the baker the gold, and told him how 
it had been found. "Is it thine?" asked the father; 
" if it is, take it away." 

* " My father, baker, is very poor, and" — 

4 44 Silence, my child ; put me not to shame by thy 
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complaints. I am glad we have saved this man from 
losing his money." 

' The baker had been gazing alternately upon the 
honest father and his eager boy, and upon the gold 
which lay glittering upon the green turf. 
. '"Thou art indeed an honest fellow," said he; 
" and my neighbour David, the flax-dresser, spoke but 
the truth when he said thou wert the honestest man 
in our town. Now I shall tell thee about the gold. A 
stranger came to my shop three days ago, and gave it 
me to sell it cheaply, or give it away, to the honestest 
poor man whom I knew in the city. I told David to 
send thee to me, as a customer, this morning ; and as 
thou wouldst not take the loaf for nothing, I sold it 
to thee, as thou knowest, for the last pence in thy 
purse ; and the loaf with all its treasure — and, certes, 
it is not small ! — is thine, and God grant thee a bless- 
ing with it ! " 

'The poor father bent his head to the ground, 
while the tears fell from his eyes. His boy ran and 
put his hand about his neck, and said, " I shall always, 
like you, my father, trust God, and do what is right; 
for I am sure He will never put me to shame." ' 

' Why, sir/ said Pickles, as Peter finished his story, 
* I brought with me, on purpose to show you, a poem 
I cut from an American paper. It is called, A Chinese 
Story y and is something similar to the story you have 
just told us. Here it is; perhaps you won't mind 
reading it, sir ? * 

' Certainly, I will read it with pleasure/ was Peter's 
response as he took the cutting. He soon began ; 
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* In Noshiroan's reign 'tis told 
How a certain person sold 
To another for fair pay 
A good piece of land. One day 
Afterwards the buyer found, 
While a- ploughing up his ground, 
Buried snugly under earth, 
Gold and gems of muckle worth. 
In a casket stout they lay, 
Locked from worm and rust away. 
Never plough before, I wis, 
Turned up aught so choice as this ; 
Never plougher of such prize 
Scanned it with so honest eyes ! 
Did our finder gloat by stealth 
O'er his unexpected wealth ? 
And in worthy hiding-place 
Hoard as heirloom for his race? 
Did he sell it — liker yet— : 
For the best price he could get ? 
Rather, straightway hurried he 
With it to the seller. • See ! 
Bring I thee this treasure fine, 
Digged up yonder ; take, 'tis thine I* 
But the latter answered, ' No ; 
When we traded so and so, 
I to thee the whole field sold, 
With whatever it might hold.' 
' Not at all, ' contends the other, 
' I bought but the soil, my brother ; 
What's beneath, a fool could see, 
Must of right belong to thee I ' 
Thus both argued pro and con 
To no purpose ; whereupon, 
To the Emperor, as befitted, 
They the case at length submitted, 
Who, in his judicial pleasure, 
Hit upon the following measure : 
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' Let the son and daughter twain 
Of these rarely virtuous men 
Each to other wedded be, 
And the treasure theirs,' quoth he. 
Which advice, the story goes, 
Brought their quarrel to a close ; 
Adding, in a sequel sly, 
This quaint touch of poetry : 
Folk declare the purchased field 
Did that year at harvest yield 
Mammoth ears of corn, the which 
- Still in cabinets of the rich 
For their bigness cherished be — 
Miracles of husbandry ; 
Nature plainly wanting share 
In so generous an affair." ' 

' Well, that is a curious story, Mr. Glenville/ said 
Pickles, as Peter returned him the scrap of paper; ' it 
did not sound so singular when I read it But, I take 
it, people are not always willing to reward honesty. 
That reminds me, I saw a little trick the other day 
that amused me mightily ; it was a case of the biter 
being bit. I was strolling about the market the other 
Wednesday, when I came to a stall where a country- 
woman was selling pats of butter ; my attention was 
attracted to her because an inspector of weights and 
measures was just about to weigh one of the pats, to 
make sure the woman gave true weight. Several per- 
sons were looking on. By a very quick and dexterous 
dab at one of the pats I saw the woman bury a half- 
crown in it, and then put it in the inspector's scales. 
Of course it weighed something more than the pound, 
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and the woman got praised for her generous weight. 
At the very moment she was about to replace the 
pat on the board, a man stretched out his hand, and 
seizing the butter, said, " I'll take this pound," and 
throwing down the price, was off before the woman 
could say a word, although she looked exceedingly 
foolish.' 

'Yes,' said Peter, after the laugh had subsided, 
' rogues do sometimes get caught in their own traps ; 
and when such is the case, I should think they must 
have borne in upon their minds the truth of the 
Guises' motto, " T/ie more honest, the more safe" Still, 
it is seldom honesty goes unrewarded; we occasionally 
do hear of the meanness of people who have had 
restored to them lost valuables, but in all cases they 
are the exceptions and not the rule. Yet it should 
not be for the sake of a reward that a man is honest, 
but because it is right both to his fellow-man and to 
his Maker ; it is the " mind conscious of rectitude " 
that meets the approbation of man and God. 

* I must tell you one more story of honesty, boys, 
before you go, for you must not be late. 

* In a little town five miles from St. Petersburg lived 
a poor German woman. A small cottage was her 
only possession, and the visits of a few shipmasters, 
on their way to St Petersburg, her only livelihood. 
Several Dutch shipmasters having supped at her house 
one evening, she found when they were gone a sealed 
bag of money under the table. Some one of the 
company had no doubt forgotten it; but they had 
sailed over to Cronstadt, and the wind being fair, there 
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was no chance of their putting back. The good 
woman put the bag into her cupboard, to keep it 
till it should be called for. Full seven years, however, 
elapsed, and no one claimed it; and though often 
tempted by opportunity, and oftener by want, to make 
use of the contents, the poor woman's good principles 
prevailed, and it remained untouched 

'One evening some shipmasters again stopped at 
her house for refreshment. Three of them were Eng- 
lish, the fourth a Dutchman. Conversing on various 
matters, one of them asked the Dutchman if he had 
ever been in that town before. 

' " Indeed I have," replied he ; "I know the place 
but too well; my being here cost me once seven 
hundred roubles." 

' " How so ? " was the question. 

'"Why, in one of these wretched hovels I once 
left behind me a bag of roubles." 

'"Was the bag sealed?" asked the old woman, 
who was sitting in a corner of the room, and whose 
attention was roused by the subject 

'"Yes, yes, it was sealed, and with this very seal 
here at my watch chain." 

' The old woman knew the seal instantly. 

' " Well, well," said she, " by that you may recover 
what you have lost" 

' " Recover it, mother ! No, no, I am rather too 
old to expect that; the world is not quite so honest. 
Besides, it is full seven years since I lost the money. 
Say no more about it, it always makes me melan- 
choly." 
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'Meanwhile the good woman slipped out, and 
presently returned with the bag. 

'"See here," said she; "honesty is not so rare, 
perhaps, as you imagine," and she threw the bag on 
the table. 

' The guests were astonished, and the owner of the 
bag, as may be supposed, highly delighted. He 
seized the bag, tore open the seal, took out one 
rouble, — worth four shillings and sixpence English 
money, — and laid it on the table for the hostess, 
thanking her civilly for the trouble she had taken. 
The three Englishmen were amazed and indignant at 
so small a reward being offered, and remonstrated 
warmly with him. The old woman protested she 
required no recompense for merely doing her duty, 
and begged the Dutchman to take back even his 
rouble. But the Englishmen insisted on seeing jus 
tice done. The woman, said they, has acted nobly, 
and ought to be rewarded. At length the Dutchman 
agreed to part with one hundred roubles ; they were 
counted out and given to the old woman, who thus 
at length was handsomely rewarded for her honesty. 

' Yes, yes, boys, honesty is the best policy, whether it 
gets rewarded or not ; never forget that. Be honest in 
speech, be honest in action, be honest in life ; and let 
your honesty be real, — quite different to that of a cer- 
tain Irish jockey of whom I have read, who, selling a 
nag to a gentleman, frequently observed with emphatic 
earnestness, that he was an honest horse. After the 
purchase, the gentleman asked him what he meant by 
an honest horse. 
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* « Why, sir," replied the seller, " whenever I rode 
him he always threatened to throw me, and he cer- 
tainly never deceived me." 

'Let your honesty wear a different hue and character; 
remember Pope's lines : 

" A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 
An honest man's the noblest work of God," • 
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CHAPTER V. 
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Suis slat virens—Ht stands in his own strength— 
Baron Abinger. 

Tenacious of purpose — 

Baron Rayleigh. 

Secundis dubiisgue rectus— Firm in every fortune— 
Earl of Camperdown. 

Resolute and firm — 

Millbanke of Halnaby, Yorkshire. 

Nistor donee supero—l strive till I overcome— 

Russell of Charlton Park, Gloucestershire. 

Adversis major, par secundis— Great in adversity, equal in 
prosperity- - 

Lord Lytton. 
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SELF-RELIANCE. 

' " SU/S stat virieus " — He stands in his own strength, 
i.e. he is self-reliant. Self-reliance is one of the cha- 
racteristics most conspicuous in self-made men. They 
have not depended upon the help of friends; they 
have fought their own battles bravely and manfully, it 
may be through almost inconceivable difficulties, 
through opposition, through adverse circumstances, 
through sorrows which have stamped their impress 
upon face and heart ; but in every fortune they have 
proved themselves resolute and firm, and struggled 
and striven till they overcame ; they have been " Great 
in adversity y equal in prosperity; " they have held to 
their purpose tenaciously, whether that purpose was 
to make a fortune or win renown. What grandeur 
self-reliance gives to character, what power it carries 
with it; how weak and comparatively valueless is 
the man who possesses it not 1 

' There is a pleasing little allegory, which the Red 
Indians recite to each other in their wigwams, and by 
their camp-fires, illustrative of this same phase of 
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character. They say there was once a Shingebiss 
(the name of the fall duck) living alone, in a solitary 
lodge, on the shores of the deep bay of a lake, in the 
coldest winter weather. The ice had formed on the 
water, and he had but four logs of wood to keep his 
fire. Each of these would, however, burn a month, 
and as there were but four cold winter months, they 
were sufficient to carry him through till spring. 

' Shingebiss was hardy and fearless, and cared for 
no one. He would go out during the coldest day, 
and seek for places where flags and rushes grew 
through the ice, and plucking them up with his bill, 
would dive through the openings in quest of fish. In 
this way he found plenty of food while others were 
starving, and he went home daily to his lodge, drag- 
ging strings of fish after him on the ice. 

* Kabebonicca (spirit of the north-west) observed 
him, and felt a little piqued at his perseverance and 
good luck, in defiance of the severest blasts of wind he 
could send from the north-west "Why, this is a 
wonderful man," said he ; " he does not mind the cold, 
and appears as happy and contented as if it were the 
month of June. I will try whether he cannot be 
mastered." He poured forth tenfold colder blasts, 
and drifts of snow, so that it was next to impossible 
to live in the open air. Still the fire of Shingebiss 
did not go out : he wore but a single strip of leather 
around his body, and he was seen, in the worst 
weather, searching the shores for rushes, and carrying 
home fish. 

4 " I shall go and visit him," said Kabebonicca, one 
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day, as he saw Shingebiss dragging along a quantity 
of fish. And accordingly, that very night, he went 
to the doot of his lodge. Meantime Shingebiss had 
cooked his fish and finished his meal, and was lying, 
partly on his side, before the fire, singing his songs. 
After Kabebonicca had come to the door, and stood 
listening there, he sang as follows :— 

" Windy god, I know your plan, 
You are but my fellow man ; 
Blow you may your coldest breeze, 
Shingebiss you cannot freeze. 
Sweep the strongest wind you can, 
Shingebiss is still your man. 
Heigh ! for life — and ho ! for bliss, 
Who so free as Shingebiss?" 

'The hunter knew that Kabebonicca was at his 
door, for he felt his cold and strong breath ; but he 
kept on singing his songs, and affected utter indiffer- 
ence. At length Kabebonicca entered, and took his 
seat on the opposite side of the lodge. But Shingebiss 
did not regard or notice him. He got up as if no- 
body were present, and taking his poker, pushed the 
log, which made his fire burn brighter, repeating, as 
he sat down again, 

" You are but my fellow man." 

' Very soon the tears began to flow down Kabebon- 
icca's cheeks, which increased so fast, that presently 
he said to himself, " I cannot stand this ; I must go 
out." 

' He did so, and left Shingebiss to his songs, but 
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resolved to fill up all the flag orifices, and make the 

ice thick, so that he could not get any xiore fish. 

Still, Shingebiss, by dint of great diligence, found 

means to pull up new roots, and dive under for fish. 

At last Kabebonicca was compelled to give up the 1 

contest 

* " He must be aided by some monedtf said he ; " I 1 
can neither freeze him nor starve him, He is a very 
singular being ; I will let him alone/ I 

4 Thus, in time, the self-reliant are almost always ! 
sure to overcome what difficulty or opposition meets 
them in their onward progress. Misfortune may for 
a time appear to overwhelm, to crush them to the very 
ground ; but, standing "resolute and firm," they budge 
not an inch from the spot where misfortune assailed 
them; and misfortune, like Kabebonicca, soon wearies 
of the strife, and passing on, leaves them to take their 
own course. 

' " It is not in the blood of man 

To crouch ingloriously to fate ; 
Nature will struggle while she can ; 

Misfortune makes her children great ; 
The head which lightning has made low 
Is hallowed by the noble blow." 

'There is a story told by Sir Bernard Burke, in 
the third series of his Vicissitudes of Families^ which 
in a very admirable way illustrates what the self- 
reliant are capable of performing. Two young ladies, 
sisters, who had "been reared in all the luxury that 
wealth could afford, and received every advantage 
derived from a good education and the intercourse 
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with refined and intellectual society, on the death 
of their father found themselves without a home, 
and utterly penniless and friendless, not know- 
ing either which way to turn, or to whom to look 
for help. Leaving the neighbourhood of their former 
splendour, they went to London, where they assumed 
another name than their own, and, selling some 
plate which had been left them by a grandmother, 
they established themselves in a large top room, for 
which they paid five shillings a week. The plate 
realized rather more than ^350 ; this they invested in 
Government Funds, as something to fall back upon 
if they could not succeed in gaining a livelihood. 

* A month passed away, at the end of which time 
the sisters found themselves no nearer their object 
than when they first saw London, and they felt some- 
what despondent Scheme after scheme had been 
formed, but each in turn abandoned ; and it seemed 
as if nothing would turn up likely to suit them, 
when, one morning, as she was returning from the 
butcher's, one of the sisters accidentally met an old 
servant of her mother's. The surprise was mutual. 
The old servant having been invited to the top room, 
. was soon in possession of the sisters' story, and gene- 
rously offered to share with them her home and 
money until their plans became more settled. This 
offer, however, was at first refused, but when made a 
second time, most thankfully accepted, on condition 
that they were allowed to do their portion of work 
in the household and in the laundry of which their 
former servant was mistress. 
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1 " Come, at all events," was the reply, " we'll talk 
of that when I get you out there." 

4 For the first two or three days after their arrival at 
their new home, the faithful old servant would 
scarcely allow the sisters to do anything in the shape 
of work, saying they would spoil the shape and 
colour of their hands, and kill themselves with 
fatigue, till, in a quiet but very determined tone of 
voice, one of them said, "Before we consented to 
come to you, you promised us that we should be 
taught your business in all its branches; how can 
we learn if you will not let us work, like the other 
women here ? As to spoiling Our hands, now that is 
downright nonsense. The fatigue will be as nothing 
when we shall be used to it If we are not to work, 
we will not remain here." 

'After this they were allowed to have their own 
way, although their friend said they would soon grow 
tired of work. But her prophecy was never fulfilled. 
Wearied they did become at times, but never suffi- 
ciently so to induce them to give up. They took 
their stand at the wash-tub and the ironing-board, 
with the determination to learn all to be learnt ; and 
at the end of six months they were sufficiently 
competent, so that by their labour they made a fair 
compensation to their friend for all her kindness. 

'At this period the good-will of a larger laundry 
establishment was offered for sale, which the sisters 
purchased with their invested money; their friend 
joined her establishment with theirs, and for years 
the three pursued a path of quiet industry, — the two. 
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sisters contented, and even happy with their lot, and 
only too thankful that a way had been opened up by 
which, by their own labour, they could earn an 
honest living. Neither were ashamed of what they 
had done ; for when, on one occasion, they met a 
gentleman who formerly visited at their father's 
house, they revealed themselves, and frankly told 
their story, at the same time informing him how 
contented they were ; and their work so prospered, 
that in a few years' time they anticipated realizing a 
sufficient competency on which to retire. 

( This is a most noble instance of what the self- 
reliant nature is capable of performing. A weak 
character would never have been able to do what 
these two courageous sisters accomplished. In the 
case of the unreliant, there would have been discon- 
tent and repining, railings against the inequalities of 
fortune, listlessness, inactivity, fear of compromising 
dignity by soiling their hands by labour. How often 
in the lives of individuals, Bonaventura's parable of 
Peter the Weak is acted over and over again. 

'A countryman named Peter, who had never 
travelled out of his native village, received intelli- 
gence of the death of his only brother, in the chief 
town of the province ; and as his brother had died 
possessed of very considerable property, and without 
issue, he was told that he must, as being heir to the 
estate, proceed thither with all speed, to take posses- 
sion of it. Accordingly, one fine morning, Master 
Peter took his stick, and set off. He had not gone 
two leagues before he came to a river. It was the 
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first he had ever seen in his life. At home there were 
no other streams than those caused by sudden and 
violent showers, which pass away as quickly as they 
are formed. 

'At the first sight of this broad and deep river, 
" Bless me," exclaimed he, " what a deal of water ! 
It must have rained a great deal here, since we at 
home 'are complaining of drought I have heard it 
said that the weather is not the same everywhere. 
See how one learns by travelling. But what must be 
done ? 99 continued he ; "I shall certainly be obliged 
to wait till the water is all run away." 

' That it would soon flow away he was persuaded, 
because it flowed so fast, and because the river a little 
higher up, forming a gradual bend, seemed to him to 
become gradually narrower. Quite satisfied, our good 
man seated himself, and the boatman observing him 
from the opposite side of the river, rowed to him and 
asked him if he wished to pass the river ? 

* " Yes," answered the countryman. 

'"Well, then," replied the other, "step into the 
boat." , 

' " Oh I " said Peter, " t am not in such a hurry as 
to wish to expose my life in your boat ; I have time 
enough, I can wait till the water runs by." 

* " Wait, if you please," answered the boatman angrily, 
who thought the fellow, in pretending to wait for the 
river to roll away, was only jeering him. In the 
meantime, other passengers came up, got into the 
boat, and were ferried over. Peter was surprised at 
their temerity, and still continued waiting for the water 
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to run off, that he might pass comfortably ; but the 
river kept running on. 

4 He waited thus till evening, when he came to the 
resolution of putting off his journey till next day ; 
and he returned Rome, not doubting but the river 
would then be dry. The next day he returned, and 
the river was still flowing. He came again three 
days after, and the river flowed as before. " I am 
sure," said he, " there is some witchcraft here : I see 
plainly this property is not for me." In his pet, he 
surrendered all his right to his cousin James, who 
gladly seized the opportunity, passed the river in the 
boat, got possession of the property, and returned to 
his village, where he ever after lived in affluence and 
ease, while Master Peter remained in his hut and in 
his misery, and received nothing from his inheritance 
but the surname of The Weak ; for, from the time 
that his adventure became known, he always received 
the name of Peter the Weak. 

1 Peter the Weak had surely never heard of the wise 
man's saying, " A man must make his opportunity as 
often as find it," and when made, use it for the further- 
ance of the end he has in view, whatever that end may 
be* It is the characteristic of the self-reliant that he 
turns everything to account. Time, money, oppor- 
tunity, circumstance, are all seized and turned to good 
purpose ; the close of each day finds him nearer the 
prize, and the prize nearer to him. Every difficulty 
overcome is but an incentive to fresh exertion, a 
stimulus to fresh activity. What some men call 
chance becomes to the self-reliant inspiration, so 
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that it is quite noticeable, in reading the lives of the 
self-reliant, how little accidents, as some would call 
them, have become the pivots on which the very 
success of their future turned. In that wise, sugges- 
tive, and charmingly interesting volume of Essays, 
Caxtoniana, the late Lord Lytton has well illustrated 
this in his story of the two gardeners. 

'"A certain nobleman, very proud of the extent 
and beauty of his pleasure-grounds, chancing one 
day to call on a small squire, whose garden might 
cover about half an acre, was greatly struck by the 
brilliant colours of his neighbour's flowers. 'Ay, my 
lord, the flowers are well enough,' said the squire, 
* but permit me to show you my grapes.' Conducted 
into an old-fashioned little greenhouse, which served 
as a vinery, my lord gazed with mortification and 
envy on grapes twice as fine as his own. 

'"'My dear friend,' said my lord, 'you have a 
jewel of a gardener; let me see hinl* The gardener 
was called — the single gardener — a simple - looking 
young man about thirty. ' Accept my compliments on 
your flower-beds and your grapes,' said my lord, ' and 
tell me, if you can, why your flowers are so much 
brighter than mine, and your grapes so much finer. 
You must have studied horticulture profoundly V 

' " ' Please your lordship,' said the man, ' I have 
not had the chance of much education. I ben't no 
scholar; but as to the flowers and the vines, the 
secret as to treating them just came to me, you see, 
by chance.' 

' " ' By chance ? Explain.' 
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' " 1 Well, my lord, three years ago, master sent me 
to Lunnon on business of his'n ; and it came on to 
rain, and I took shelter in a mews, you see.' 

' " ' Yes, you took shelter in a mews ; — what 
then?" 

' " ' And there were two gentlemen taking shelter 
too; and they were talking to each other about 
charcoal.' 

* " ' About charcoal ? Go on.' 

' " 'And one said that it had done a deal o' good in 
many cases of sickness, and especially in the first 
stage of cholera, and I took a note on my mind of 
that, because we'd had the cholera in our village the 
year afore. And I guessed the two gentlemen were 
doctors, and knew what they were talking about' 

' " ' I daresay they did ; but flowers and vines don't 
have the cholera, do they ? ' 

'"'No, my lord, but they have complaints of 
their own; and one of the gentlemen went on to 
say that charcoal had a special good effect upon 
all vegetable life, and told a story of a vine-dresser 
in Germany, I think, who had made a very sickly, 
poor vineyard one of the best in all those parts, simply 
by charcoal-dressings. So I naturally pricked up 
my ears at that, for our vines were in so bad a way 
that master thought of doing away with them altogether. 
" Ay," said the other gentleman, " and see how a little 
sprinkling of charcoal will brighten up a flower-bed." 

' " ' The rain was now over, and the gentlemen left 
the mews ; and I thought, well, but before I try the 
charcoal upon my plants, I'd best make some u> 
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quiries of them as aren't doctors, but gardeners ; so 
I went to our nurseryman, who has a deal of book- 
learning, and I asked him if he'd ever heard of char- 
coal-dressing being good for vines, and he said he 
had read in a book that it was so, but had never tried 
it. He kindly lent me the book, which was trans- 
lated from some forren one. And after I had picked 
out of it all I could, I tried the charcoal in the way 
the book told me to try it; and that's how the grapes 
and the flower-beds came to please you, my lord. It 
was a lucky chance that ever I heard those gentle- 
men talking in the mews, please your lordship.' 

4 " ' Chance happens to all/ answered the peer 
sententiously ; * but to turn chance to account is the 
gift of few.' 

' " His lordship returned home, gazed gloomily on 
the hues of his vast parterres. He visited his vineries, 
and scowled at the clusters. He summoned his head 
gardener — a gentleman of the highest repute for 
science, and who never spoke of a cowslip except by 
its name in Latin. To this learned personage my 
lord communicated what he had heard anifseen of 
the benignant effects of charcoal, and produced in 
proof a magnificent bunch of grapes, which he had 
brought from the squire's. 

t tc i y[y i or( y sa id -the gardener, scarcely glancing 

at the grapes, 'Squire 's gardener must be a 

poor ignorant creature, to fancy he had discovered a 
secret in what is so very well known to every pro- 
fessed horticulturist Professor Liebig, my lord, has 
treated of the good effects of charcoal-dressing to 
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vines especially ; and it is to be explained on these 
chemical principles ' — therewith the wise man entered 
into a profound dissertation, of which his lordship 
did not understand a word. 

'"'Well, then,' said the peer, cutting short the 
harangue, 'since you know so well that charcoal- 
dressing is good for vines and flowers, have you ever 
tried it on mine ? ' 

""I can't say I have, my lord ; it did not chance 
to come into my head.' 

' " ' Nay/ replied the peer, ' chance put it into your 
head, but thought never took it out of your head.' 

' " My lord, who, if he did not know much horti- 
culture, was a good judge of mankind, dismissed the 
man of learning ; and, with many apologies for seek- 
ing to rob his neighbour of such a treasure, asked 
the squire to transfer to his service the man of genius. 
The squire, who thought that, now the charcoal had 
once been discovered, any new gardener could apply 
it as well as the old one, was too happy to oblige 
my lord, and advance the fortunes of an honest 
fellow born in his village. His lordship knew very 
well that a man who makes good use of the ideas 
received through chance, will make a still better use 
of ideas received through study. He took some 
kind, but not altogether unselfish pains with the 
training and education of the man of genius whom 
he had gained to his service. The man is now my 
lord's head forester and bailiff. The woods thrive 
under him, the farm pays largely. He and my lord 
are both the richer for the connection between them, 
o 
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He is not the less practically painstaking, though he 
no longer says 'benV and 'his'n;' nor the less 
felicitously theoretical, though he no longer ascribes 
a successful experiment to chance." 

'So much for the two gardeners. Chance comes 
to all, but it is only turned to account by the self- 
teliant man, who, as a rule, has his wits always about 
him, and is ever on the alert to make the most of 
an opportunity. All life lies before the young, but 
success depends in a great measure upon self-re- 
liance and adroitness, so as to make of circum- 
stance a sword to carve out name, and fame, and 
riches. Peter the Weak will lie upon the banks of 
the stream, waiting for the waters to dry before he 
dare venture to cross, while the strong, self-reliant 
nature steps into the boat, crosses the river, and 
secures the prize. 

' Some men can do nothing without tools. They 
will sit idle all day because they have no tools. 
Other men expect tools to work for them. The ener- 
getic, self-reliant man makes his own tools, does not 
wait for them to come to him, and if he had them 
would never expect them to do his work. When he 
had no paper, Gifford with his hammer beat out 
pieces of leather on which to work out his mathe- 
matical problems; astronomers have constructed 
their own telescopes, inventors made their own 
machines, readers made their own opportunities in 
which to pursue their favourite studies. No man, 
equal to facing adverse circumstances, ever does 
wait for tools or opportunity — he makes either or 
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both ; and what is a character worth which is unable 
to do this ? 

' There was once a certain bishop who had for his 
arms two fieldfares, with the motto, "Are not two spar- 
rows sold for a farthing 1 " This strange coat-of-arms 
had often excited attention, and many persons had 
wished to know its origin, as it was generally reported 
that the bishop had chosen it for himself, and that 
it bore reference to some event in his early life. One 
day an intimate friend asked him its meaning, and 
the bishop replied by relating the following story : — 
"Fifty or sixty years ajp, a little boy resided at a 
little village near Dillengen, on the banks of the, 
Danube. His parents were very poor, and almost 
as soon as the boy could walk, he was sent into the 
woods to pick up sticks for fuel When he grew 
older, his father taught him to pick the juniper ber- 
ries, and carry them to a neighbouring distiller, who 
wanted them for making Hollands. Day by day the 
poor boy went to his task, and on his road he passed 
by the open windows of the village school, where 
he saw the schoolmaster teaching a number of boys 
about the same age as himself. He looked at these 
boys with feelings almost of envy, so earnestly did 
he long to be among them. He knew it was in vain 
to ask his father to send him to school, for he knew 
that his parents had no money to pay the school- 
master; and he often passed the whole day thinking, 
while he was gathering his juniper berries, what he 
could possibly do to please the schoolmaster, in the 
hope of getting some lessons. 
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* " One day, when he was walking sadly along, he 
saw two of the boys belonging to the school trying 
to set a bird-trap, and he asked what it was for. 
The boy told him that the schoolmaster was very 
fond of fieldfares, and that they were setting the trap 
to catch some. This delighted the poor boy, for he 
recollected that he had often seen a great number of 
these birds in the juniper wood, where they came to 
eat the berries, and he had no doubt that he could 
catch some. 

'"The next day the little boy borrowed an old 
basket of his mother, and when he went to the wood, 
he had the great delight to catch two fieldfares. He 
put them in the basket, and tying an old handker- 
chief over it, he took them to the schoolmaster's 
house. Just as he arrived at the door, he saw the 
two little boys who had been setting the trap, and 
with some alarm he asked them if they had caught 
any birds. They answered in the negative, and the 
boy, his heart beating with joy, gained admittance 
into the schoolmaster's presence. In a few words he 
told how he had seen. the boys setting the trap, and 
how he had caught the birds, to bring them as a 
present to the master. 

'"'A present, my good boy!' cried the school- 
master ; ' you do not look as if you could afford to 
make presents. Tell me your price, and I will pay it 
you, and thank you besides.' 

' " ' I would rather give them to you, sir, if you 
please,' said the boy. 

' " The schoolmaster looked at the boy as he stood 
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before him, with bare head and feet, and ragged 
trousers that reached only half-way down his naked 
legs. * You are a very singular boy,' said he ; ' but 
if you will not take money, you must tell me what I 
can do for you, as I cannot accept your present with- 
out doing something for it in return. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you ? ' 

' " ' Oh, yes/ said the boy, trembling with delight; 
' you can do for me what I should like better than 
anything else.' 

' " ' What is that ?' asked the schoolmaster, smiling. 

' " ' Teach me to read ! ' cried the boy, falling on 
his knees ; ' oh, dear, kind sir, teach me to read ! ' 

' " The schoolmaster complied. The boy came to 
him at all his leisure hours, and learnt so rapidly that 
the schoolmaster recommended him to a nobleman 
who resided in the neighbourhood. This gentleman, 
who was as noble in his mind as in his birth, patron- 
ized the poor boy, and sent him to school at Ratisbon. 
The boy profited by his opportunities ; and when he 
rose, as he soon did, to wealth and honours, he 
adopted two fieldfares as his arms." 

' " What do you mean ? " cried the bishop's friend. 

' " I mean," returned the bishop, with a smile, " that 
the poor boy was myself." 

' Yes, as I have before remarked, quoting the wise 
man's words, "A man must make his opportunity as 
often as find it/" and this is what the self-reliant man 
is constantly doing. He does not sit down and wait, 
but he is actively at work with hand and head 
accomplishing his purpose. The self-reliant boy will 
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in due time merge into the self-reliant man, and the 
self-reliant man be the one, to whatever station of life 
he may attain, to whom all look for help and guidance, 
— one that will fulfil the duties of life more completely 
than any other that has not, like himself, known the 
pain and glory of self-restraint, self-denial, and self- 
sacrifice. He will be in himself a full illustration of 
all the mottoes I have mentioned. Not only will He 
stand in his own strength, but he will be Tenacious 
of purpose, Resolute and firm, — Firm in every fortune, 
Great in adversity, and Equal in prosperity, and his 
motto and watchword will be, I strive till I overcome? 
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Justitim tenax— Tenacious of justice— 

Baron Hastings and Baron Wensley- 
dale. 

Be just and fear not — 

Viscount Lifford. 

Rccte et suaviter— Justly and mildly — 
Baron Scarsdale. 

Au bon droit— -To the just, right — 

Baron Leaconfield. 

Justifies soror fides— Fidelity is the sister of justice— 
Baron Thurlow. 

Deus prosperat justos — God prospers the just — 

Heathcotes of Hursley, Hampshire. 

Indlgnantt invidia florebit Justus— To the indignation of envy, 
the just man will flourish — 
Crosbies of Maryborough, Queen's County. 
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A TALK ABOUT JUSTICE. 

£AVE you seen to-day's paper, Mr. Glen- 
ville?' inquired Pickles one evening 
as we entered Peter's study. 
'Yes, lad; why?' 
' Oh, I wanted to know whether you read that case 
of " Justices' justice," where two clergymen sentenced 
a poor old man over seventy years of age to a fort- 
night's imprisonment with hard labour, for stealing 
two-pennyworth of sticks to light his fire ? ' 

' Yes, I read the case ; and very grieved I was to 
learn that two men, who by their calling are set apart 
to preach a gospel of mercy, should be so cruelly 
unjust as to inflict a sentence so severe for such a 
trifling fault. Surely they must have forgotten the 
divine warning, " For with what judgment ye judge, 
ye shall be judged ; and with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again," or they would never 
have passed so unjust a sentence. Men in authority 
perform strange tricks. How frequently they remind us 
of Shakespeare's words : — 

M4 
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" Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 
When every pelting, petty officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder ; nothing bat thunder, 
Merciful heavens t 

Thou rather, with thy sharp sulphurous bolt, 
Bplltt'it the unwedgeable and gnarled oak 
Than the soft myrtle ; but man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Play* such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep," 

4 I don't know/ continued Peter, ' what the family 
mottoes are of those two gentlemen, but surely not 
such as that of Baron Scarsdale, " Redeet suavtter" — 
Justly and mildly; or that of Viscount Lifford, Be just 
and fear not ; or that again of Baron Hastings, 
"Justitia tenax" — Tenacious of justice; or, as some 
translate it, Holding fast to justice. Neither of these 
could be the motto of men blind to either justice or 
mercy, But injustice always has been in the world, 
and men have strangely cleaved to it with as great a 
tenacity as they are enjoined to hold fast to justice 
itself. Still, no one in his right senses will demur to 
the truth contained in the motto of the Heathcotes 
of Hursley, Hampshire, " Deus prosperat justos w — God 
prospers the just Let me tell you a Servian tradition 
concerning justice and injustice. 

' A king had two sons ; of these, one was cunning 
and unjust, the other just and gentle. After the death 
of the father, the elder son said to the younger, 
" Depart ; I will not live with you any longer. Here 
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are three hundred ducats and a horse. This is your 
portion of our father's property. Take it, for I owe 
you nothing more than this." 

' The younger son took the money and the horse 
which were offered him, and said, " Thank God ! see 
only how much of the kingdom has fallen to me ! " 

'Some time afterwards, the two brothers, both of 
whom were riding, met by chance in a road. The 
younger brother greeted the elder one, saying, " God 
help thee, brother ! " 

'And the elder answered, "Why do you speak 
always about God ? Nowadays injustice is better than 
justice." Then they betted one hundred golden 
zechins as to which was best, justice or injustice, and 
it was arranged that they would leave the decision to 
the first man they met in the road. Riding together a 
little farther, they met with Satan, who had disguised 
himself as a monk, and they asked him to decide 
which was better, justice or injustice ? Satan answered, 
" Injustice !" And the good brother paid the bad one 
the hundred golden zechins which he had wagered. 

'Then they betted for another hundred zechins, 
and again a third time for a third hundred, and each 
time Satan — who managed to disguise himself in dif- 
ferent ways to meet them — decided that injustice was 
better than justice. Thus the younger brother lost 
all his money, and his horse into the bargain. Then 
he said, " Thank God ! I have no more money, but I 
have eyes, and I wager my eyes that justice is better 
than injustice." 

4 Thereupon the unjust brother, without waiting for 
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any one's decision, drew his knife and cut both his 
brother's eyes out, saying, " Now you have no eyes, 
let justice help you." 

4 But the younger brother in his trouble only 
thanked God, and said, " I have lost my eyes for the 
sake of God's justice, but I pray you, my brother, 
give me a little water in some vessel to wash my wounds 
and wet my mouth, and bring me away from this 
place to the pine-tree just above the spring before 
you leave me." The unjust brother did so, gave him 
water, and left him alone under the pine-tree near the 
spring of water. 

'There the unfortunate remained, sitting on the 
ground. Late, however, in the night, some fairies 
came to the spring to bathe, and one of them said to 
the others, " Do you know, my sisters, that the king's 
daughter has got the leprosy? The king has sum- 
moned all the physicians, but no one can possibly 
help her. But if the king only knew, he would take 
a little of this water in which we are bathing, and 
wash his daughter therewith; and then in a day and 
a night she would recover completely from her leprosy. 
Just as any one deaf, or dumb, or blind could be 
cured by this same water." 

'Then, as the cocks began to crow, the fairies 
hurried away. As soon as they were gone, the un- 
fortunate man felt his way slowly with his outstretched 
hands till he came to the spring of water. There he 
bathed his eyes, and in an instant recovered his sight. 
After that he filled the vessel with water, and hurried 
away to the king, whose daughter was leprous, and said 
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to the servants, "I am come to cure the king's 
daughter, if he will only let me try, I guarantee that 
she will become healthy in a day and night." 

' When the king heard that, he ordered him to be 
led into the room where the girl was, and made her 
immediately bathe in the water. After a day and a 
night the girl came out pure and healthy. Then the 
king was greatly pleased, and gave the young prince 
the half of his kingdom, and also his daughter for a 
wife, so that he became the king's son-in-law, and the 
first man after him in the kingdom. 

' The tidings of this great event spread all over the 
world, and so came to the ears of the unjust brother. 
He guessed directly that his blind brother must have 
met with good fortune under the pine-tree, so he went 
himself to try to find it also. He carried with him a 
vessel full of water, and then carved out his own eyes 
with his knife. When it was dark the fairies came 
again, and, as they bathed, spoke about the recovery 
of the king's daughter. "It cannot be otherwise," 
they said ; " some one must have been listening to our 
last conversation here. Perhaps some one is listening 
now. Let us see." 

' So they searched all around, and when they came 
to the pine-tree they found there the unjust brother, 
who had come to seek after good fortune, and who 
declared always that injustice was better than justice. 
They immediately caught him, and tore him into four 
parts. And so, at the last, his wickedness did not 
help him, and he found to his cost that justice is better 
than injustice. 
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'Yes, justice tells in the long-run, and injustice 
sooner or later receives its punishment It is said 
that in the Talmud may be found many traditions 
concerning the ancient city of Sodom, especially con- 
cerning the injustice of its judges and people. There 
were four judges in Sodom, who were liars and pro- 
moters of lies, and perverters of justice ; when any- 
one had cut off the ear of his neighbour's ass, and the 
owner came before the judges for justice, they said, 
44 Let the offender have the ass till its ear is grown 
again." When any one had wounded his neighbour, 
they said to the wounded man, " Give him his fee for 
letting the blood." He who went over a certain 
bridge paid a certain toll, but he who waded through 
the water over which the bridge was erected paid 
double the toll ; for upon a time there came a travel- 
ler, and they said to him, 44 Pay us the toll," but he 
said, 44 1 waded through the water;" and they said, 
44 Sayest thou so ? Give us, then, double the toll ; 
thou hast had the use of the water." 

4 When Eliezer, Abraham's servant, came to Sodom, 
they wounded him, and he went before the judge, 
and the judge said to him, 44 Give him that did wound 
thee his fee for letting thee blood." Then took up 
Eliezer a stone, and wounded therewith the judge, 
and the judge said to him, 44 What meaneth this?" 
Eliezer replied, 44 Give him who wounded me the fee 
that is due to myself for wounding thee, because I 
have bruised thee and made thee bleed, therefore I 
keep the money which I was to have paid." 

4 Indeed, in all countries there are stories floating 
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about concerning the comparative merits of justice 
and injustice ; and in almost all instances, the unjust 
man meets punishment. The punishment may be 
delayed, may be slow-footed and long on the road ; 
but as an avenger, it overtakes the guilty at last, and 
then it strikes without remorse, "Blessings," says 
the Scripture proverb, "are upon the head of the 
just, but violence covereth the mouth of the wicked." 
The justice of God has leaden feet, but iron hands. 
Yet men act unjustly, and with an unblushing face ; 
never thinking that the unjust action may become a 
weight round their necks, or a sword suspended over 
their heads. 

'One of the Moorish kings of Spain wished to 
build a pavilion on a field near his garden, and 
offered to purchase it of the woman to whom it 
belonged; but she would not consent to part with 
the inheritance of her fathers. The field, however, 
was seized, and the building erected. The poor 
woman complained to a cadi, who promised to do 
all in his power to serve her. One day, while the 
king was in the field, the cadi came with an empty 
sack, and asked permission to fill it with the earth 
upon which he was treading. He obtained leave, 
and when the sack was filled,, requested the king to 
complete his kindness by assisting him to load his 
ass with it. The monarch laughed, and tried to lift 
it, but soon let it fall, complaining of its enormous 
weight. " It is, however," said the cadi, " only a 
small part of the ground which thou hast wrested 
from one of thy subjects ; how, then, wilt thou bear 
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the weight of the whole field, when thou shalt appear 
before the Great Judge laden with this injustice?" 
The king thanked him for his reproof, and not only 
restored the field to its owner, but gave her the 
building which he had erected, and all the wealth 
which it contained. 

'Live justly, boys, for injustice cries aloud for 
redress to ears that are never closed. Not that I wish 
you to act justly from fear of the punishment which 
follows the unjust ; no, I would urge you from a higher 
motive, because it is right and godlike. Some natures 
are so depraved, they refrain from injustice because, 
coward-like, they fear the consequences. Take your 
stand on higher ground. Go through the world act- 
ing justly, and then, let others do to you what they 
may, your conscience will be clear, your heart light 
"Be just and fear not" is Viscount Lifford's motto. 
How true it is what Shakespeare says : 

" Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted." 

' But, however wrong, cruel, and wicked it may be 
to act unjustly, there have never been wanting men 
who could commit injustice, and then find reasons 
for justifying their conduct, and blinding the eyes of 
others. It was only the other day that I was reading 
a Dutch fable that well illustrates this : I will repeat 
it to you. 

' " The lion, as king of the beasts, made a law that 
no beast should, without lawful cause, do any hurt to 
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another, and should come once a year to court, to 
confess, and be absolved or punished according to 
his deserts. Now it happened that the wolf and the 
fox were going thither together, and overtaking the 
ass on the road, said to him, ' Brother, it is a long 
way to court, and it certainly must be much more 
tedious to you than to ourselves, because of your 
slow pace ; but we can save you the trouble of going 
thither, if you think fit. Let us three confess our- 
selves to one another, and send our absolutions to 
court, attested by two of us as witnesses.' 

' " The ass liked the proposal. Into a clover-field 
they went, and the fox thus confessed himself first : — 
' It happened, as I was going one night through a 
village, a cock, by his loud crowing, disturbed all 
the people that were asleep, at which I grew very 
angry, and bit off his head. Then, fearing that the 
stench of his dead body might be offensive to the 
hens, I ate him up. Nevertheless, it happened 
three days after, as I was going by the same village, 
those very hens spied me ; and instead of thanking 
me for the great kindness I had done them, cried out, 
Murderer, murderer! Then I, in defence of my 
honour, killed three of them ; and lest they should 
have stunk and offended the neighbourhood, ate 
them up too. This is all I have done, for which I 
now await your sentence.' 

' " The wolf thereupon expressed himself thus : — 
' You have indeed offended against the letter of our 
monarch's law, but not against the meaning of it, 
since your intentions were honourable, — to take care 
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of the quiet of men, and to vindicate your injured 
reputation. If, therefore, you will promise never to 
be so hasty again in killing any beast, I vote for your 
absolution.' This the fox readily accepted ; and the 
ass joined in opinion with the wolf, who then thus 
began his own confession : 

' " ' As I was one day walking along, I saw a sow 
trampling down the corn of a poor peasant, and 
tearing it up by the roots, while her hungry pigs were 
strayed far from her, and could not get themselves 
out of the mire; so that I, growing very angry at the 
great mischief she did the peasant, and at her neglect 
of motherly duty, killed and ate her up. Three days 
after, chancing to go again the same way, I observed 
that those pigs were grown very lean ; and reflecting 
that, through want of proper nourishment, they would 
certainly die a languishing death, I put an end to 
their miseries, and ate them up too. This is all I 
have to confess.' 

'"The fox instantly argued in this manner: — 
' Though you confess to have killed both mother and 
children, and though it seems at first sight that you 
have heinously offended against the law of our king, 
yet I see, nevertheless, that your intentions were good, 
— to prevent mischief from falling upon men. To 
stir up a mother to her duty, and to show compassion 
to her miserable children, are virtues that no law can 
forbid or punish. I therefore declare you absolved.' 
To which the ass agreed. 

' " The ass then made his confession : — 'You both 
know,' said he, ' that it is not in my nature to do 
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hurt to other beasts, nor to shed blood, and therefore 
you cannot expect to hear any such thing from me ; 
but, to content you, I will relate to you what happened 
innocently to me while I was in the service of a 
master. He was an old man, and apt to take cold in 
his feet ; so that, when he travelled, to keep them dry 
and warm, he was wont to stick a little hay in his 
shoes. Now, I carried him one winter to an inn, 
where he was to lie all night ; and when we came to 
the door, the innkeeper brought him a pair of dry 
slippers, that his dirty shoes might not soil the house ; 
so that he pulled them off, and left them without, and 
me by them. In short, my master and his host 
found themselves so well in the chimney-corner, that 
they never thought of poor me, but left me all night 
in the bitter cold without giving me a handful of food, 
so that I ate up all the hay that stuck in his shoes. 
This is all I have to say. If you will call it a confes- 
sion, you may. However, I think nothing can be 
said against it. 1 

'"'Oh!' said the fox immediately, 'this is not 
indeed an offence against the letter of the law, which 
mentions only the doing hurt to beasts, and takes no 
notice of eating of hay; but if we reflect on the 
dangerous consequences of this action, and that so 
reverend a creature as a chill, aged man, by being 
thus robbed of his hay in the winter, and the next 
day continuing his road without it, might have caught 
a cold, a cough, and a cholic, that would have brought 
his grey hairs to the grave, — whoever, I say, reflects 
on this, cannot but be of my opinion, which is, that 
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the ass largely deserves to die. Cousin wolf, what 
say you to this matter ? * 

1 " ' 1/ said the wolf, 'am of opinion, that by reason 
of the ill consequences that might have attended this 
action, the ass deserves a double death, and to be 
made an example to others.' With that he leaped 
upon him and tore out his throat, and the fox and 
he immediately ate him up. Truly manifold are the 
specious reasons a bad man can urge to justify an 
unjust action." 

1 It sometimes happens, however, that unjust people 
get caught in their own trap ; they dig a pit for others, 
and fall into it themselves. This is as it should be. 
There are many singular stories told concerning the 
Turks and Turkish justice. I take it they are not a 
♦ particularly justice-loving people, but here and there * 
we read of the actions of a just judge. A somewhat 
laughable instance of a judge's decision was going the 
round of the reading world some time since, which I 
may as well tell you, as it illustrates what I have just 
said about the unjust man being caught in his own 
trap. 

* A poor Turkish slater of Constantinople, being at 
work upon the roof of a house, lost his footing and 
fell into the narrow street upon a man. The pedes- 
trian was killed by the concussion, while the slater 
escaped without material injury. A son of the man 
killed caused the slater to be arrested. The cadi 
before whom he was brought listened attentively to 
the accusation, and in the end, asked the slater what 
he had to say in his defence. " Dispenser of justice, n 
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answered the accused, " it is even as this man says ; 
but God forbid that there should be evil in my heart. 
I am a poor man, and know not how to make amends. " 
The son of the man who had been killed thereupon 
demanded that condign punishment should be in- 
flicted upon the accused. The cadi meditated a few 
moments, and finally said, " It shall be so." Then 
to the slater he said : " Thou shalt stand in the street 
where the father of this young man stood when thou 
didst fall on him." And to the accuser he added : 
" Thou shalt, if it please thee, go upon the roof and 
fall upon the culprit, even as he fell upon thy father." 
This was not exactly what the accuser either antici- 
pated or wanted, and we are not told whether the 
decision of the cadi was carried out The man had 
fallen into the pit he had dug for another. 

' Another incident equally pertinent occurs to my 
mind, in which again the unjust man fell into the 
very pit he had digged for another. A nobleman, 
resident at a castle in Italy, was about to celebrate 
his marriage feast All the elements were propitious 
except the ocean, which had been so boisterous as to 
render it impossible for the table to be supplied with 
fish. On the very morning of the feast, however, a 
poor fisherman made his appearance with a turbot so 
large that it seemed to have been created for the 
occasion. Joy pervaded the castle, and the fisherman 
was ushered with his prize into the saloon, where the 
nobleman, in the presence of his visitors, requested 
him to put what price he thought proper on the fish, 
and it should be instantly paid him. 
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'"One hundred lashes," said the fisherman, "on 
my bare back, is the price of my fish, and I will not 
bate one strand of whip-cord on the bargain." 

'The nobleman and his guests were not a little 
astonished, but the man was resolute, and remon- 
strance was in vain. At length the nobleman ex- 
claimed, " Weil, well, the fellow is a humourist, and 
the fish we must have ; but lay on lightly, and let the 
price be paid in our presence." 

' After fifty lashes had been administered, " Hold, 
hold ! " exclaimed the fisherman, " I have a partner 
in this business, and it is fitting that he should receive 
his share." 

' " What ! are there two such madcaps in the world?" 
exclaimed the nobleman; "name him, and he shall 
be sent for instantly." 

i " You need not go far for him," said the fisherman ; 
" you will find him at your gate in the shape of your 
own porter, who would not let me in until I promised 
that he should have the half of whatever I received 
for my turbot." 

'"Oh, oh!" said the nobleman; "bring him up 
instantly, he shall receive his share with the strictest 
justice." This ceremony being finished, he discharged 
the porter, and amply rewarded the fisherman. In- 
justice does not always escape rapid punishment. 

' There is, however, one form of injustice practised, 
I believe, every day, but is seldom regarded as such ; 
I mean that particular phase of it which is called 
"making a bargain." If a man can overreach his 
neighbour in a transaction of buying and selling, it is 
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considered fair and legitimate. To my mind it is un- 
just To take advantage of a man being in difficulties 
to purchase an article at a price far below its value, 
carries not with it the stamp of justice. It men would 
but obey the golden rule of doing unto others as they 
would others should do unto them, there would be 
far less of this kind of injustice. I like that anecdote 
I have somewhere read, but where, I now forget, of 
the Duke of Wellingtoa It is recorded that some 
years ago it was proposed to him to purchase a small 
farm in the neighbourhood of Strathfieldsajre, which 
lay contiguous to his estate, and was therefore a valu- 
able acquisition. To this he assented. When the 
purchase was completed, his steward congratulated 
him upon having had such a bargain, as the seller 
was in difficulties, and forced to part with it 

' " What do you mean by a bargain ? " said the Duke. 

'The other replied, "It was valued at eleven 
hundred pounds, and we have got it for eight hundred." 

* " In that case," said the Duke, " you will please 
to carry the extra three hundred to the late owner; 
and never talk to me of cheap land again." The 
love of justice was a noble trait in the character of the 
great duke ; would it were in all people. Be just in 
your dealings, boys ; recollect the story of the weight 
of injustice. 

' However much the unjust man may win the regard 
of his fellow-men in this world, and escape from the 
consequences of his actions, there is one that never 
slumbers or sleeps watching, and when the cup of 
iniquity is full strikes with terrible power. He may 
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suffer wickedness to go long unpunished, but in the 
end will exact a fearful requital : 

" Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all." 

' When the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah was great, 
the vengeance was swift and complete. It had been 
long accumulating, but fell at last. With our short- 
sighted wisdom we cannot understand His method of 
dealing with men. When misfortunes fall upon our 
selves, we are too apt to say it is an error of the 
Almighty. When they overtake others, we are too 
prone to think it is a punishment for evil-doing. But 
the justice of God is too comprehensive, we cannot 
embrace it ; we only see it in part, and therefore im- 
perfectly. The Jews have a tradition which well 
illustrates this. 

1 It is said that one day Moses heard a voice which 
came down from heaven, and which ordered him to 
go up to the top of a high mountain. He obeyed, 
and there had a particular conversation with the Sup- 
reme Being, who permitted him to ask some questions 
concerning the manner in which He governed the 
universe. In the midst of this divine conference, 
God commanded him to look out into the plain. At 
the loot ot the mountain was a spring of running 
water, where he saw a trooper get off his horse to 
quench his thirst. He was no sooner gone than a 
little boy took his place. After having drank in his 
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turn, he found a purse of gold, which the trooper had 
let fall near the spring. He took it and immediately 
retired. Directly after came an old man, who was 
weak and slow, who slaked his thirst, and sat down 
to rest himself. The warrior who had lost his purse 
came back to seek it in this place, and asked the 
old man whether he had not seen it. He swore he 
had not, and called Heaven to witness ; but the soldier 
not finding it, accused him of having stolen it, and, not 
regarding his protestations, flew into a rage and killed 
him. Moses, frightened at this sight, prostrated him- 
self on the earth. He was going to speak. The voice 
prevented him, and said to him these words : " Dis- 
sipate thy fear and thy surprise ; don't ask of Him 
who governs the whole earth why He has suffered 
that to happen which thou hast seen. The child is 
the cause of the old man's death ; but learn, that 
old man is the murderer of that child's father." 

'So that very often, while, to use the words of a great 
French writer, "Justice advances with such languid 
steps, crime often escapes from its slowness," there is 
one overruling Power that sees all, and when the time 
comes is not slow to punish the offender. Then let 
us be just in all our dealings with our fellow-creatures. 
Recollect the Heathcotes' motto, " Dens prosperat 
Justos" — God prospers the just, if not in worldly pro- 
sperity and worldly dignity, then in the purity of con- 
science which the just man must always possess. 
But it is true also with respect to the things of this 
world ; under a cloud for a time the just man may 
be, but he will emerge brighter from the transitory 
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eclipse. There is truth in the motto of the Crosbies 
of Maryborough, Queen's County, " Indignanto invidia 
florebit Justus " — To the indignation of envy the just man 
will flourish. Be just, boys ; let nothing tempt you 
to stray into the path of the unjust' 
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VALUE OF PATIENCE- 
HERE is one virtue/ said Peter, 'boys 
have never been celebrated for possess- 
ing, and that is patience. But it is a 
necessary one if a youth desires to make 
a name and figure in the world, to attain to high 
place or great distinction. It is necessary also in 
every phase of life. Happiness and patience go 
hand in hand. That is a true motto of Viscount 
Falmouth, " Patience passe science? — Patience surpasses 
knowledge. You may have knowledge in abundance, 
but to use it for a given purpose at the right moment, 
patience is requisite. The power to wait is a great 
power, but not often exhibited. Impatience is 
rampant in the world. A man thinks out and 
matures some plan of action, and because he is too 
impatient to wait for the right moment to commence, 
loses all his labour. That is how battles have been 
lost 

' This power of waiting for the right moment was 
a great feature in the character of Wellington. Think, 
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for instance, what a power of patience he exhibited 
when his army lay encamped within the formidable 
lines of Torres Vedras. He had caused these lines 
to be constructed secretly, so that when obliged to 
retreat upon Portugal, pursued by that brilliant 
French marshal, Massena, he entrenched himself 
securely there. And there he waited for the right 
moment to hurl himself forward and strike. It was 
a trying position, but Wellington was equal to it. 
Taunted by his adversary, tempted again and again 
to an engagement, he was alike impervious to the 
taunt and the temptation. Reviled by the press at 
home, howled at by the envious, declared incom- 
petent by many in Parliament, urged to move for- 
ward by the ministry, he calmly waited for the right 
moment ; and when that came, the men he had held 
so long in check burst upon the foe with irresistible 
power, and drove him' right through Spain, the 
Pyrenees, and France, until Paris hailed them as 
victors. Had he heeded the taunts and howls of his 
adversaries, perhaps Napier would have had to write 
quite a different history of the Peninsular War. 
Napoleon said of Wellington, " He is my equal in 
everything, and my superior in prudence." And the 
motto of the Earl of Leicester is "Prudens gut 
paiiens? — He is prudent who is patient It was this 
same quality of patience he manifested at Waterlob. 
He bore without wavering the brunt of the French 
charges all day long. His adversary said he was 
defeated more than once, but did not know it He 
waited, and when the moment arrived, his memorable 
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words ran along the lines, "Up, guards, and at 
them ! " And the whole army bore down upon the 
foe. 

'But I don't suppose, boys, you will be called 
upon to act the part of a Wellington. Still, occasions 
arise every day in ordinary life when the exercise of 
patience is necessary. Circumstances occur in which 
the impatient lose and the patient win. Patience, 
says the proverb, is a plant that grows not in every- 
body's garden, and yet every one needs it. The 
good things of life do not come without waiting. 
The caterpillar might grumble because it is not 
already a brilliant butterfly. It waits, and while it 
waits it grows, and after a time spreads its beautiful 
wings in the warm sunshine. Be not impatient ; 
while you are quietly waiting, you are growing. The 
corn might complain because it is so long before it 
arrives at the full ear ; but instead, it waits and grows, 
and attains perfection at last Be not impatient, all 
things teach the wisdom of patience. 

'"How poor are they that have not patience," 
says Shakespeare. They lose the good they might 
have gained or bestowed because unable to exercise 
patience. " I remember," says John Wesley, " hear- 
ing my father say to my mother, How could you 
have the patience to tell that blockhead the same 
thing twenty times over? Why, she replied, if I 
had told him but nineteen times, I should have lost 
all my labour." 

'Suffering is a great test of patience. "Have 
patience, and endure," says our great poet But how 
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few know how to endure patiently. Pain makes us 
cry out, sorrow makes us repine. Could we but 
patiently endure, how strong we should become ! 
" Vincit qui patitur " — He conquers who endures, is the 
motto of Baron Kinnaird. And it is true. If we 
patiently endure, what is there that can really hu^t us? 
Pain will visit us sooner or later ; it is the inheritance 
of all. If we endure it well, we conquer it He is 
a coward who cannot bear pain. 

' In a very thoughtful volume I have recently read, 
entitled, Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil, 
the author tells us that he once watched some children 
playing in a field. He says : " There was a luxuriant 
crop of nettles growing beside a hedge, and I saw the 
eldest of the children, a little girl, put her little tender 
hand, slowly and deliberately, to the leaf of the stinging 
nettle. She wanted to. try if- she could bear pain. 
The brave little Spartan ! I asked her if she knew 
that the nettle stung. Oh, yes ! she knew it ; but 
added, blushing, partly with pain and partly at being 
observed, ' Mother says that unless we can bear pain, 
we shall be cowards and useless people. I wanted 
to try — it is not so very bad/ " 

' I think we should all bear pain better if we pos- 
sessed more patience. Patience makes us strong in 
the present, and clear-eyed for the future. Truly we 
can't all be like the Spartan boy, who stood calm 
and unmoved while the concealed fox gnawed at his 
vitals ; nor yet like General Moreau, who could calmly 
smoke a cigar while the surgeon amputated both his 
legs; nor yet, again, like the gallant sailor, who, 
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having both his legs nearly shot off, was carried to 
the cockpit, and while waiting for the surgeon, heard 
the cheering of the crew because of victory, — " Hang 
my legs," he exclaimed, and taking his knife from 
his pocket, he cut the remaining muscles which attached 
them to him, and joined in the cheers with the rest of 
his comrades ; nor yet, once more, like that other sailor 
at Trafalgar, who, having a leg shot off, was being 
carried below, when he turned to a comrade and said, 
" Bob, take a look for my leg, and give me the silver 
buckle out of my shoe ; I'll do as much for you, 
please God, some other time. ,, Though we may not 
be able to show such indifference to pain as either of 
these brave fellows, still we may learn to endure it 
bravely. Patience, I say, makes us clear-sighted, and 
while enduring pain, enables us to see that the pain 
is for our good. The surgeon's knife is a terrible 
weapon, but merciful. Pain is like a surgeon's knife ; 
it is the terrible side of mercy. 

'We must all, many times during life, be over- 
shadowed by clouds, but we must be patient while 
beneath them. They do not last for ever ; and though 
for a time they hide the sun, it shines still. " Post 
nubila phoebus " — After clouds, sunshine, is Baron Cran- 
worth's motto : — 

" Over the summer sky, one day, 
The storm-clouds gathered fast, 
While shadows o'er the landscape felly 

And sunshine died at last. 
The mist upon the mountain side 
Erelong lay thick and white, 
I 
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And forest trees and fair green hills 
Were hidden from my sight. 

" Meanwhile the raindrops falling fast 

Refreshed the thirsty earth, 
Till nature from her swoon revived, 

And found with her new birth, 
That clouds may not for ever last, 

Mists may not always hide 
From loving eyes the fair, sweet bloom 

Adown the mountain side. 

" The sunlight cannot truly die, 

Though long it hide away ; 
The darkest night that ere was known 

Must flee before the day. 
And thus I learned the lesson taught 

By summer's transient shower ; 
Nor will I yield to sorrow's gloom, 

Nor fear its lasting power." 

c Be patient, patient of dust and sun, patient of 
storm and cloud, and all will come right I know 
we are inclined to murmur, only too frequently; I 
suppose it is human, and that the world will be full of 
murmurings always. But how many things, common 
every-day things, things we are constantly touching 
and handling, teach us patience. Had we but ears, 
everything would become vocal, become parables to 
us. I was never more struck with this than when 
reading a little volume of allegories, entitled, The 
Black Ship and other Allegories, It is full of instruction 
and full of wisdom ; but one of the fables especially 
attracted my attention. I will read it to you, and you 
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will see how, when suffering is patiently endured, it 
will lead to our perfection : 

'"The sick girl lay in her shaded room, in the 
street of a great city, and thought, c If I could only 
leave this prison of mine, and look at the beautiful 
world, I know I should grow happier and holier 
with every breath I drew. The thorny bud on the 
brown branches in spring would give me promise of 
resurrection ; every butterfly would tell me of life 
through death; every flower would lift my heart to 
Him who cares for our little pleasures; every bub- 
bling spring would murmur to me of the living water; 
every corn-field and garden would repeat the sacred 
parables. But here I can see nothing of God's making 
but the sky, and that is too high and far. I want 
some steps to take my feeble thoughts gently up to 
heaven. But around me are only manufactured 
things, which speak to me only of earth, and time, 
and man.' 

c "She leant back listlessly on her couch. Twilight 
came over the room, the glowing coals stirred quietly 
as they burned away, and then it seemed as if an 
angel's hand touched her ears and opened them, for 
the dark and silent room became full of soft and 
soothing harmonies. All the mute and inanimate 
things about her found voices and spoke comfort to 
her heart. 

* " Together they said : * It is true we are only 
manufactured things ; but do not despise us for that ! 
We came originally, as much as yourself, or ' the 
flowers, and the trees, and the sunbeams, from one 
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Divine hand. It is only that we have been trained 
and moulded by human hands to be what we are. 
And just so are you. God creates you, but life moulds 
you. Your trial and your training come like ours, 
mostly through human hands, although you are des- 
tined for higher plans and more blessed services. 
Listen to us, for we have messages for you, each one 
of us.' 

' " Then the stones from the wall said : ' We come 
from the mountains far away, from the sides of the 
craggy hills. Fire and water worked on us for ages, 
but only made us crags. Human hands have made 
us into a dwelling, where the children of your immortal 
race are born, and suffer, and rejoice, and find rest and 
shelter, and learn the lessons sent them by our Maker 
and yours. But we have passed through much to fit 
us for this. Gunpowder has rent our very heart; 
pickaxes have cleaved and broken us — it seemed to us 
often without design or meaning, as we lay misshapen 
stones in the quarry ; but gradually we were cut into 
blocks, and some of us were chiselled with finer in 
struments to a sharper edge. But we are complete 
now, and 1 are in our places, and are of service. You 
are in the quarry still, and not complete, and there- 
fore to you, as once to us, much is inexplicable. But 
you are destined for a higher building, and one day 
you will be placed in it by hands not human — a living 
stone in a heavenly temple. Patience.' 

' " Then the glass water-beaker said : ' I was hard 
flint and waste sand on the desolate sea-shore once, 
but human hands gathered me, and fused me in fur- 
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naces heated seven times, and took me out to let me 
cool, and cast me in again, and shaped and cut me, 
till at last I carry your water from the spring, and am 
pressed with many a thankful glance to your parched 
lips. I am complete. But you, when you have 
passed through your fires, will be a vessel of living 
water in a better hand, and bear many a draught of 
refreshment to weary and thirsty hearts. Patience ' 

' " ' I also have been in many furnaces/ said the china 
flower-vase. * The colours you so often admire in me 
have been burnt in slowly, stage by stage, every fresh 
colour requiring a fresh fusing in the furnace. But 
you, when your trial is over, shall carry flowers of 
Paradise and leaves from the tree of life for the heal- 
ing of the nations. Patience, ' 

' " ' And 1/ said the clock,'/ am scarcely an individual 
being. I am a little world in myself— a wondrous 
combination of mechanism. Each of my wheels and 
springs, with my unwearied pendulum, has its own 
history of fires and blows and ruthless instruments. 
None of us could form the slightest idea, as we lay 
dismembered in our various workshops, what we were 
designed for. Only in combination with every other 
part has any part of us any meaning. You are not a 
little world like me, but a fragment of a great world. 
When all that belongs to you are gathered together, 
you will understand it all as we do now. And your 
voice will mark with joyous music the flight of 
blessed ages, which only lead to others more and 
more blessed throughout eternity. Patience.' 

'"'Andl, 1 said the bronze pastille-burner, 'came 
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from ages of darkness in the depths of the earth. 
Human hands brought me to the light, moulded and 
sculptured me, and set me here to burn sweet per- 
fumes, and diffuse fragrance around me. But you 
will be an incense-bearer in a temple by and by, 
and from you shall stream a fragrance of love and 
praise acceptable to God. Patience.' 

' " ' The quarries were my birthplace also/ said the 
alabaster night-lamp; 'but you shall be a light- 
bearer, when your training is complete, of a light 
which is life, and which has no need of light, like my 
dim flame, to make it visible. Patience.' 

' " ' I,' sang the guitar, with the wooden frame and 
metallic strings, 'am a twofold being. I lived and 
waved in the forest once ; and then the woodman's 
axe was laid on me, and I fell — I fell and the life 
departed from me ; and from a living, life-bearing 
tree, I became mere inanimate timber. More blows, 
more tearing with saws, more sharp cutting with knife 
and chisel, and I became melodious again, simply 
from being united with these metallic strings, which 
never had life, but lay silent in mines, till the hand 
of man woke them into music. And thus together 
we respond to your gentle touch, and soothe for you 
many a lonely hour. Life from death, music through 
fires of trial : this is also your destiny. Hereafter, 
every nerve of your tried and perfected being shall 
respond to the slightest touch of the hand you love, 
filling heaven with happy music. Patience.' 

'" 'As for me,' said the pages of the hymn-book, 
'my discipline has, perhaps, been the severest of 
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all. Once rustling in the flax-field, rejoicing in the 
dews and sunshine, I was torn, racked, twisted, and 
woven by many iron hands into linen. Then, for a 
time treated carefully, decorated and treasured, and 
washed and perfumed, I was afterwards thrown 
scornfully away. Yet, even in that low estate, I found 
comfort. Even as a rag, I bound up the wounds of 
suffering soldiers in a military hospital. But I was 
to sink lower yet I was thrown into a mill, and 
pounded, crushed, and torn, till I was a mere 
shapeless pulp. Yet from those depths my true life 
began. Process after process succeeded, till here, 
at last, I am to speak to you undying words of hope 
and love. And you also, one day, shall shine forth 
a living epistle, proclaiming to angels and men, for 
ever and for ever, such words as speak to you from 
my pages now ! Patience.' 

' " The sick girl smiled and was comforted. ' Yet,' 
she said, 'the fires are fierce, the blows are heavy, the 
trial is long. The end is, indeed, well worth them 
all."' 

'But I shall weary you, boys, with all this talk 
about patience. Yet I should dearly love you to 
exercise it He who can wait, commands all things ; 
and I would not have you go out into life without 
possessing the power to wait I want to see you of 
use and service in the world. I want you to win name 
and reputation. I want you to be honoured and 
respected. But if you have the impatient spirit, you 
are so likely to lose what chances of success may 
be placed near your hand, by grasping at them too 
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sooa Cultivate the acquaintance of the Angel of 
Patience, she will be a good and trusty friend through 
life ; in all its difficulties, its trials, and disappoint- 
ments, she will be ever by your side, to cheer and 
encourage, and will give you bright visions in seasons 
of despondency and gloom. What a beautiful poem 
that is of Whittier's, paraphrased from the German, 
called The Angel of Patience: — 

" To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God's meekest angel gently comes : 
No power has he to banish pain, 
Or give us back our lost again ; 
And yet in tenderest love, our dear 
And heavenly Father sends him here. 

" There's quiet in that angel's glance, 
There's rest in his still countenance ! 
He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 
Nor wounds with words the mourner's ear ; 
But ills and woes he may not cure, 
He kindly trains us to endure. 

" Angel of Patience ! sent to calm 
Our feverish brows with cooling palm ; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life's smile and tear ; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father's will 1 

" O thou who mournest on thy way, 
With longings for the close of day, 
He walks with thee, that angel kind, 
And gently whispers, 1 Be resigned ; 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell, 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well.'" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Content an* ©iscontcnt. 



1ST • 



Sorte sua contentus— Contented with his lot— 

Brodircks of Dale Hall, Essex. 

Contentement passe richesse — Contentment surpasses riches — 
Bowyers of Durham Court, Berkshire. 

Che sara sara — What will be will be — 

Duke of Bedford and Earl Russell. 

Prenez en gre — Take all in good part — 

Ogles of Worthy, Hampshire. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 



£T is said that on one occasion the Emperor 
Napoleon, accompanied by two aides-de- 
camp, chanced to be travelling in Holland, 
which had just submitted to the prowess 
of his arms, when he arrived at the cottage of a 
Dutch peasant One of the aides-de-camp crossed 
the threshold, and said to the owner, " Here comes 
the Emperor." 

* " What's that to me ?" was the reply. 

* Immediately after, Napoleon himself entered, 
saying, " Good morning, my good man ! " 

* Condescending so far as to remove his hat, but 
not deigning to rise from his stool, the Dutchman 
said, " Good morning." 

' " I am the Emperor," were Napoleon's next 
words. 

* " You ? " said the peasant, looking at his visitor. 

* " Yes ; I," said the Emperor. 

' " I am glad of it," was the reply. 

« " I will make your fortune," promised Napoleon. 
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' " I do not want for anything," was the Dutch- 
man's return. 
' " Have you any daughters ? * 
'"Yes; two." 

'"I will provide husbands for them," was the 
second promise. 

'"No," rejoined the peasant; "I will do that 
myself/' So chagrined was the Emperor by this 
uncourteous rejection of his offers of service, that 
he turned quickly on his heel, and left the house. 

'Surely to a man who could thus reject the 
munificent offers of an all-powerful potentate like 
Napoleon, we may well apply the motto of the 
Brodricks of Dale Hall, Essex, " Sorte sud content us" 
— Contented with his lot. But how rare are the in- 
stances in which this is the case ; and yet, if we wish 
to lead peaceful lives, contentment is an essential 
item. Peace can never be attained without the con- 
tented spirit. A contented man has been said to be 
the world's wonder, and to a certain point it is so ; 
but here and there, there have been those who, to 
the world at least, have exhibited a contented spirit, 
a spirit at peace with itself and its surroundings. 
Discontent, the spirit of unrest, numbers far more 
votaries than the quiet, peaceful spirit of content 
If men were wise, how quickly they would reject the 
first, and cleave to the second. Discontent withers 
the heart, and dries up its affections ; content brings 
the dew which gives added life and loveliness. 
Listen to the parable of the two violets : — 



THE TWO VIOLETS: A PARABLE. 



" ' Alas ! ' a little Violet sighed, 
With just a grain of injured pride, 
' Why did they tint my purple breast 
With deeper colouring than the rest, 
And give me such a graceful stem — 
Taller, by far, than given to them — 
And give me fragrance, if was made 
No nook, embosomed in the shade, 
Where I could spread my purple vest, 
Unscorched by suns, by dews refreshed ? ' 
' Hush, murmur not ! ' a Violet said. 
The tall stem bent its pretty head, 
And saw, quite nestled to the ground, 
The plainest violet to be found, 
And smiled to hear it whisper low : 
' Pray be content awhile ; I know 
The Hand that made us knows the best 
The place to fling each purple vest 
Pray be content ; the Hand, though slow, 
Will come again with dew, I know/ 

" Unsoothed, the restless Violet swept 
Her pretty petals right and left, 
And murmured at the golden air, 
The crimson sweeping everywhere ; 
The feverish breath of passing hours, 
The feverish breath of panting flowers ; 
The Hand that kept the dew away, 
The Hand that ruled the golden day ; 
Till parched and weary, faded quite, 
A restless, tossing, withered fright, 
. The discontented Violet hung 
Upon its weary stem undone, 
Her freshness gone from stem and vest, 
The purple faded from her breast ; 
While patient in her humble place, 
The Violet plain of vest and face, 
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Contented, though the hours were slow — 

Contented in the crimson glow — 

Contented, waited for the dew 

The Good Hand yet would bring, she knew. 

And when the stars awoke, there lay 

Upon her breast, as bright as they, 

A dewdrop cool ; and who can tell 

Where slept a Violet in the dell 

More fresh and fair than she ? while near 

The discontented, withered, sear, 

No beauty knew, no fragrance gave, 

No more its purple vest could wave ; 

Alas ! too late in death she knew, 

That to contentment came the dew." 

' " Contentment surpasses riches? is the family motto 
of the Bowyers ; yet very few believe it, and those only 
after very bitter experience. The poor man sighs 
for the rich man's wealth, while the rich man in his 
turn sighs for a " little more 99 of that he already pos- 
sesses in abundance. But wealth never comes with- 
out its accompanying cares ; the rich man steps not 
always upon roses. His feet too often, for his own 
peace, are pierced by thorns. The poor man must not 
think he has the monopoly of trouble and care, and 
the rich man that of ease and happiness. Those 
who read carefully and thoughtfully the grandest and 
most human book the world has ever received, know 
for a truth this is not so. Perhaps contentment is as 
often found in a cottage as in a palace. It finds its 
way through the diamond lattice, while the silken 
curtain too often shuts it out in the darkness. 

'In his most delightful and charming manner, 
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Washington Irving tells us the story of an old French 
nobleman, whom he met in exile and poverty, the 
great Revolution having robbed him of all his acres 
and all his gold, and driven him from his country. 
But his misfortunes found him the most cheerful and 
contented of souls. He found pleasure in the warmth 
and light of the sun, in the beauty of flower and tree, 
in the merry voices . of happy children, and every 
manifestation of human life. Several years after their 
first meeting, Irving saw him again. Now, however, 
he had returned from exile, and was once again in 
possession of honours and wealth 5 but the improve- 
ment in his outward circumstances had sadly altered 
him ; he had lost his old spirit of cheerful contented- 
ness,and was grown querulous and irritable, — nothing 
satisfied him, he appeared almost an embodiment of 
discontent. Misfortune made him great, prosperity 
mean and little. 

'And this is too frequently the case. Men think 
they gain the best in gaining wealth, yet in gaining it 
they often lose the power of enjoying it. A peaceful 
conscience is necessary to contentment Men barter 
it to attain wealth. Money is worthless but for what 
it represents ; many deem money itself the end, and 
spend their lives in its accumulation. The wise man 
values it at its true worth. 

' It is very pleasing to see wealth and content go 
hand in hand ; but a far nobler sight, when content is 
radiant and cheerful with misfortune for a companion, 
when calumny strives in vain to pierce it with its 
envenomed shafts. During the glorious career of 
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Wesley, there came a time when men spoke much 
evil of him, when his character and reputation were 
shamefully traduced by bitter enemies. When -the 
damaging reports were first circulated, his brother 
Charles, who possessed a somewhat hasty temper, 
hurried to John, and said, " Now, John, you know 
what evil things are being said about you ; you must 
go to law and crush them, or your character will be 
for ever ruined." 

' " Brother," said John, in his quiet way, " do you 
think when I dedicated myself, my powers, my all, to 
the service of God, I held in reserve my reputation ? 
No, not so ; I dedicated all. If my reputation is to go, 
let it go, I am content ; and if I am content, why 
need you be troubled ? God has seen me through 
many vexations, He will in His own good time see 
me through this." And Charles had to return home 
without having gained his object. 

* That is a truly noble nature that meets injuries in 
an humble, cheerful, Christian spirit, and, returning 
good for evil, walks calmly and contentedly on its 
way. The really contented nature is neither over- 
whelmed by misfortune nor elated by prosperity. It 
takes for its motto that of the Ogles of Worthy, 
Hampshire, " Prenez en gr'e" — Take all in good part ; 
saying with Earl Russel, " Che sara sara " — What will 
be, wilt be ; and while doing so, contrives to find gleams 
of happiness in whatever circumstances it may be 
placed, whether laid upon a bed of sickness, or 
immured between the four walls of a dungeon. 

'The biographer of the celebrated Robert Hall 
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tells us that his life was essentially a cheerful one, 
although he suffered from an internal disease, which 4 
he describes as being a machine for exquisite torture. 
And with what pleasure we read Leigh Hunt's de- 
scription of his prison life ! He was consigned to 
prison for having called George iv. "an Adonis of 
fifty." And this is how he made the best of his im- 
prisonment : 

' " I papered the walls with a trellis of roses; I had 
the ceiling coloured with clouds and sky ; the barred 
windows were screened with Venetian blinds; and 
when my bookcases were set up with their busts and 
flowers, and a pianoforte made its appearance, per- 
haps there was not a handsomer room on that side of 
the water. I took a pleasure, when a stranger knocked 
at the door, to see him come in and stare about him. 
The surprise on issuing from the borough, and passing 
through the avenues of a jail, was dramatic. Charles 
Lamb declared there was no other such room except 
in a fairy tale. But I had another surprise, which was 
a garden. There was a little yard outside, railed off 
from another belonging to the neighbouring ward. 
This yard I shut in with green palings, adorned it 
with a trellis, bordered it with a thick bed of earth 
from a nursery, and even contrived to make a grass- 
plot. The earth I filled with flowers and young 
trees. There was an apple tree from which we 
managed to get a pudding the second year. As to 
my flowers, they were allowed to be perfect. A poet 
from Derbyshire (Mr. Moore) told me he had seen 
no such heart's-ease. I bought the Parnaso Italiano 

K 
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while in prison, and used often to think of a passage 
in it while looking at this miniature piece of horti- 
culture : — 

" ' My little garden, 
To me thou'rt vineyard, field, and wood, and meadow.' 

Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes 
under an awning. In autumn, my trellises were hung 
with scarlet-runners, which added to the flowery 
investment. I used to shut my eyes in my arm-chair, 
and affected to think myself hundreds of miles off. 
But my triumph was in issuing forth of a morning. A 
wicket out of the garden led into the large one be- 
longing to the prison. The latter was only for vege- 
tables, but it contained a cherry-tree which I twice 
saw in blossom." 

4 Thus a contented mind can make a little paradise 
in so sad and unlikely a place as a prison. Indeed, 
there is no end to the manifold ways by which con- 
tent makes even misfortune wear a smiling face. 
When assailed by the storm, it meekly bows its head ; 
and like some flowers, when trampled upon, yields a 
more precious sweetness. 

'There is a pretty fable which tells us, that one 
day a contention arose even amongst the flowers, as 
to which of them was endowed with the most estimable 
quality ; and in order to set at rest their conflicting 
claims, it was agreed that each should bring forward 
his respective merits, and lay them before a hoary 
sage, who was to pronounce judgment on their several 
pretensions. 
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'The winter aconite was the first to vaunt his 
courage in facing the snows and blasts of winter. 
The sensitive plant made a merit of the extreme 
tenderness of her feelings. The bean, and various 
other individuals of stiff and stately character, osten- 
tatiously boasted their generosity in affording support 
to their weaker brethren. The violet, for once, laid 
aside her modesty, to advance her claim to humility. 
The pimpernel and daisy both prided themselves on 
their prudence in foreseeing and providing against 
the approach of stormy weather ; and the thrift ad- 
vanced her claim to superior merit on the ground of 
contentment, and a cheerful readiness to accommodate 
herself to every situation. " Wheresoever," said she, 
" it may please Providence to place me, be it on the 
loftiest mountain-top, or in the depths of the lowliest 
valley, in the most secluded solitude, or amidst the busy 
haunts of men, I make myself equally contented ; and, 
blessed with the sunshine of a cheerful heart, neither 
pine in the gloom nor pant in the scorching glare. 
Mankind ever have recognised my peculiar virtue, and 
called me Thrift, because everywhere I thrive." 

'The sage arbiter seemed to attach considerable 
weight to the pretensions of the last claimant ; and 
each of the other candidates awaited, in trembling 
anxiety, the sentence that should fall from his lips. 

1 " My friends," said he, " I allow you each your 
respective merits, and admit the quality of content- 
ment especially to hold no mean place in the scales 
of excellence. A contented mind, however, though 
highly conducive to the happiness of others, may 
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be said more peculiarly to bring its own reward. It is 
generally also a gift of nature, independent of exer- 
tion on the part of its possessor, and ranks, therefore, 
more as a passive than an active virtue." 

'The thrift's fellow claimants now raised their 
heads, with increased confidence that to one of 
them, at least, the palm of virtue must needs be 
awarded. After a moment's pause, the sage resumed, 
looking round the assembly : " My brethren," said he, 
" I see not here amongst you one lowly plant, whose 
humility, doubtless, has prevented her appearance 
here, yet whose attributes I nevertheless consider as 
constituting by far the most amiable character in the 
vegetable creation; I mean the sweet and useful 
thyme. With a portion of the thrift's contentment, 
she is satisfied to dwell either on the barren wild or 
in the despised kitchen garden. Her dress and 
demeanour are simple and unassuming. Like the 
rose, she preserves her sweetness even after death ; 
and above all, she sets an example of returning 
good for evil, by exhaling her perfume most strongly 
at the moment she is bruised and trampled under 
foot To the humble thyme, therefore, must I award 
the palm of most exalted virtue, — that of meeting 
injuries in a Christian spirit" 

s I a little demur to the wise old sage's conclusion. 
A contented mind is not only a gift of nature, but may 
also be acquired. A boy, or man, or indeed any one, 
may thrust from their hearts and minds whatever 
envious desires or unruly thoughts they find warring 
against their peace, their content. On the other 
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hand, a contented mind will assuredly return good 
for evil, and also meet evil with a quiet, cheerful 
radiancy, almost remarkable. A contented mind 
has the power of creating its own atmosphere through 
which it sees events and people ; and that which to 
another would seem cruelty, is to it a blessing in 
disguise. Happy the boy, happy the man or woman 
who possesses this power ; like Bernard Gilpin, they 
take all in good part, believing that "all is for the 
best" What a blessing to see things in this light ! 
in poverty and privation, in cold and hunger, in cir- 
cumstances which appear the very opposite of good, 
to have the power of preserving a cheerful, contented 
mind ; it surpasses the power of wealth, luxury, and 
position. These but too often rob the mind of its con- 
tentedness. . Margie with wealth and affluence is not 
always as happy as Margie when poor and homeless : 

" Little Margie sat by the avenue, 
And all the gay steeds quick past her flew, 
With their merry bells and flashing sleighs, 
Four-in-hands, tandems, sorrels and greys. 

" Margie watched the great folks, but envied not ;— 
She sold buttons and pins, nor sighed at her lot. 
Grand ladies swept by in their silks and furs, 
But none had a blither heart than hers. 

" Swells sauntered along with ogling grins, — 
Not one so content as the child who sold pins ; 
And as she sat on and the sun shone bright, 
She sang a wee song, her heart was so light : 



" For the sparrows chirped overhead in the trees, 
And why should she be less gay than these ? 
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And when the ladies would purchase her wares, 
'Twas a pleased little face that smiled into theirs. 

" One day she sat there when it was not so bright, 
And the snow-flakes came flying all chill and white ; 
The wind howled around her, cruel and cold, 
And few were the buttons and pins she sold. 

" As she tried in vain to sing her wee song, 
There came a poor limping dog along ; 
And he looked in her face with such wistful eye, 
And seemed so starved that it made her cry, 
So she took from her basket her one piece of bread, 
And shared it with him : — when had he been fed ? 

" Now a lady looked out from a great house near, 
From her wealth and her warmth and pleasant cheer, 
Saw the child in the snow all shivering and wan, 
And she thought of her own darling, dead and gone. 

" And she took her forthwith to her home and heart, 
From thence, nevermore, while she lived, to depart. 
To-day Margie rides in velvet and furs, 
And none are more costly and fine than hers. 

" She is seen at the ball in jewels rare, 
And pleased eyes follow her everywhere ; 
But is she much happier now, think you, 
Than when she sold pins in the avenue ? " * 
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Noli irritare leones—'Do not rouse the lions— 
Baron Lyons. 

Nobilis est ira leonis — The lion's anger is noble— 

Piers of Tristernagh Abbey, Westmeath. 
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A TALK ABOUT THE LION, WITH SOME LION 
ADVENTURES. 




|ERE we are, Mr. Glenville,' we all three 
1 exclaimed, as one evening we entered 
I his library, having been invited to spend 
' a few hours with him after more than 



a fortnight's absence ; for Peter had been suffering 
from one of his bad attacks, during which it was 
impossible for him to entertain us. We had called 
day after day to inquire after him, and that was all 
we could do; but I think even that pleased him, 
by the way he worded his little notes of invitation. 

'I am glad to see you again, boys, 1 was Peter's 
response, as he shook us by the hand and bade us 
welcome. 'Each of you get yourself a chair and 
come to the fire, for you all look cold. 1 

We did not need a second invitation, for it was a 
bitterly cold evening and although we had raced 
from home as only boys can, we were none too 
warm, and the sight of the pleasant room and blazing 
fire was exceedingly refreshing. After a good toast 
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Pickles pulled a little slip of paper from his waist- 
coat pocket, and turning to Peter, said, ' Now, Mr. 
Glenville, I want to know how you are going to 
illustrate these two family mottoes, "Noli irritare 
leones" — Do not rouse the lions, and Nobilis est ira 
leonis " — The lion's anger is noble 1 ? 

' The first of these is Baron Lyons' family motto, 
and the second, the Piers of Tristernagh Abbey, 
Westmeath,' began Peter; and then, after a few 
minutes' pause, added, ' Shall I illustrate them by a 
story or two of lion adventure ? ' 

* The very thing, sir, — nothing we should like so 
well ! ' we exclaimed in a breath. 

' Suppose, then, I begin with a little poem founded 
upon an incident which Schiller, Browning, and Leigh 
Hunt have each embodied in verse. I shall recite 
Leigh Hunt's : 

" King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 
And one day, as his lions strove, sat looking on the court. 
The nobles filled the benches round, the ladies by their side, 
And 'mongst them Count de Lorge, with one he hoped to 

make his bride ; 
And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show, 
Valour and love and a king above, and the royal beasts 
below. 

" Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 
They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind went 

with their paws ; 
With wallowing might and stifled roar they rolled one on 

another, 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thund'rous 
smother ; 
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The bloody foam about the bars came whizzing through the 
air; 

Said Francis then, ' Good gentlemen, we're better here than 
there!" 

' ' De Lorge's love o'erheard the king, — a beauteous, lively dame, 
With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always 

seemed the same ; 
She thought, 'The count, my lover, is as brave as brave 

can be ; 

He surely would do desperate things to show his love of me ! 
King, ladies, lovers, all look on, the chance is wond'rous fine ; 
I'll drop my glove to prove his love, great glory will be 
mine ! ' 

" She dropped her glove to prove his love, then looked on 

him and smiled ; 
He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild : 
The leap was quick, return was quick, he soon regained his 

place, 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady's 
face! 

' In truth,' cried Francis, ' rightly done ! ' and he rose from 
where he sat : 

'No love,' quoth he, 'but vanity, sets love a task like 
that!'" 

* My ! ' exclaimed Pickles, who had sat open- 
mouthed while Peter finely recited the well-known 
and famous incident ; * I never heard that story be- 
fore. I fancy I should not care to perform a similar 
exploit* 

'Few men would,' said Peter; 'it required an 
amount of nerve seldom possessed.' 

'I've seen lion tamers enter the lion's den at a 
show,' said Bolton, 'but this beats what I saw. 
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How I should have liked to have seen that gallant 
count I ' 

'Livingstone,' said Peter, 'has given rather a bad 
character to the lion. He has plainly called it a 
coward, and says that, if resolutely faced, it will 
shrink from an encounter with man. Other travellers 
have given quite another account of the royal beast, 
and the two stories I am about to tell you do not 
altogether illustrate Livingstone's theory; still, most 
animals see something intimidating in man.' 

'Now for your stories, sir/ cried Pickles, all im- 
patience. 

Peter smiled at my friend's eagerness, and forth- 
with commenced : 

'In the month of July 183 1, two fine lions made 
their appearance in a jungle, some twenty miles 
distant from the cantonment of Raj cote*, in the East 
Indies, where Captain Woodhouse and his two 
friends, Lieutenants Delmain and Lang, were sta- 
tioned. An elephant was despatched to the place 
in the evening on which the information arrived; 
and on the morrow, at the break of day, the three 
gentlemen set off on horseback, full of glee, and 
elated with the hope of a speedy engagement On 
arriving at the edge of the jungle, people were ordered 
to ascend the neighbouring trees, that they might be 
able to trace the route of the lions, in case they 
left the cover. After beating about in the jungle 
for some time, the hunters started the two lordly 
strangers* The officers fired immediately, and one 
of the lions fell to rise no more. His companion 
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broke cover, and made off across the country. The 
officers now pursued him on horseback, as fast as 
the nature of the ground would allow, until they 
learned from the men who were stationed in the trees, 
and who held up flags by way of signal, that the lion 
had gone back into the thicket. 

' Upon this the three officers returned to the edge 
of the jungle, and having dismounted from their 
horses, they got upon the elephant, Captain Wood- 
house placing himself in the hindermost seat They 
now proceeded towards the heart of the jungle, in 
the expectation of rousing the royal fugitive a second 
time. They found him standing under a large bush, 
with his face directly towards them. The lion al- 
lowed them to approach within range of his spring, 
and then he made a sudden dart at the 'elephant, 
clung on his trunk with a tremendous roar, and 
wounded him just above the eye. While he was in 
the act of doing this, the two lieutenants fired at him, 
but without success. The elephant now shook him 
off, but the fierce and sudden attack on the part of 
the lion seemed to have thrown him into the greatest 
consternation. This was the first time he had ever 
come in contact with so formidable an animal, and 
much exertion was used before his riders succeeded in 
urging him on again in quest of the lion. At last he 
became somewhat more tractable; but as he was 
advancing through the jungle, all of a sudden the 
lion, which had lain concealed in the high grass, 
made at him with redoubled fury. The officers now 
lost all hopes of keeping their elephant in order. 
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He turned round abruptly, and was going away quite 
ungovernable, when the lion again sprang at him, 
seized his hinder parts with his teeth, and hung on 
them until the affrighted animal managed to shake 
him off by incessant kicking. 

4 The lion retreated farther into the thicket, Cap- 
tain Woodhouse, in the meantime, firing a random 
shot at him, which proved of no avail, as the jolting 
of the elephant, and the uproar of the moment, pre- 
vented him from taking a steady aim. No exertions 
on the part of the officers could now force the 
terrified elephant to face his fierce foe, and they 
found themselves reduced to the necessity of dis- 
mounting. Determined, however, to come to still 
closer quarters with this formidable kind of quad- 
ruped, Captain Woodhouse took the desperate 
resolution to proceed on foot in quest of him; and 
after searching about for some time, he saw the lion 
indistinctly through the bushes, and discharged his 
rifle at him ; but he was pretty well convinced that 
he had not hit him, for he saw the lion retire, with 
the utmost composure, into the thicker parts of the - 
brake. The two lieutenants, who had remained at 
the outside of the jungle, joined their companion on 
hearing the report of his gun. 

• The weather was intolerably sultry. After vainly 
spending a considerable time in creeping through 
the grass and bushes, with the hope of discovering 
the place of the lion's retreat, they concluded that he 
had passed quite through the jungle, and gone off 
in an opposite direction. Resolved not to let their 
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game escape, the lieutenants returned to the elephant, 
and immediately proceeded round the jungle, expect- 
ing to discover the route which they conjectured the 
lion had taken. Captain Woodhouse, however, re- 
mained in the thicket, and as he could discern the 
print of the animal's feet on the ground, he boldly 
resolved to follow up the track at all hazards. The 
Indian game-finder, who continued with his com- 
mander, at last espied the lion in the cover, and 
pointed him out to the captain, who, taking aim im- 
mediately, fired, but unfortunately missed his mark. 
There was now no alternative left but to retreat and 
load his rifle. Having retired to a distance, he was 
joined by -Lieutenant Delmain, who had dismounted 
from the elephant on hearing the report of the gun. 
This unexpected meeting increased the captain's 
hopes of ultimate success. He lost no time in point- 
ing out to the lieutenant the place where he would 
probably find the lion, and said he would be up with 
him in a moment or two. 

' Lieutenant Delmain, on going eight or ten paces 
down a sheep track, got a sight of the lion, and in- 
stantly discharged his rifle at him. This irritated the 
mighty lord of the woods, and he rushed towards 
him, breaking through the bushes in most magnifi- 
cent style. Captain Woodhouse now found himself 
placed in an awkward situation. He was aware that 
if he retraced his steps, in order to put himself in a 
better position for attack, he would just get to the 
point from whence the lieutenant had fired, and to 
which the lion was making ; wherefore, he instantly 
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resolved to stand still, in the hope that the lion 
would pass by, at a distance of four yards or so, 
without perceiving him, as the intervening cover was 
thick and strong. In this, however, he was most 
unfortunately mistaken ; for the enraged lion saw him 
in passing, and flew at him with a terrific roar. In 
an instant, as though it had been done by a stroke of 
lightning, the rifle was broken and knocked out of 
the captain's hand, his left arm at the same moment 
being seized by the claws, and his right by the teeth 
of his desperate antagonist 

'While these two brave and sturdy combatants, 
whose courage none could stain, were yet standing in 
mortal conflict, Lieutenant Delmain ran up, and dis- 
charged his piece full at the lion. This caused the 
lion and the captain to come to the ground together, 
while Lieutenant Delmain hastened out of the jungle 
to reload his gun. The lion now began to crunch 
the captain's arm ; but as the brave fellow, notwith- 
standing the pain which this horrid process caused, 
had the cool determined resolution to lie still, the 
lordly beast let the arm drop out of his mouth, and 
quietly placed himself in a crouching position, with 
both his paws upon the thigh of his fallen foe. While 
things were in this untoward situation, the captain, 
unthinkingly, raised his hand to support his head, 
which had got placed ill at ease in the falL No 
sooner, however, had he moved it, than the lion 
seized the lacerated arm a second time, crunching it 
as before, and fractured the bone still higher up. 
This additional memento mori from the lion was not 
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lost upon Captain Woodhouse ; it immediately put 
him in mind that he had committed an act of impru- 
dence in stirring. The motionless state in which he 
persevered after this broad hint showed that he had 
learned to profit by the painful lesson. 

' He now lay bleeding and disabled under the feet 
of a mighty and irritated enemy. Death was close 
upon him, armed with every terror calculated to 
appal the heart of a prostrate and defenceless man. 
Just as this world, with all its fleeting honours, was 
on the point of vanishing for ever, he heard two 
faint reports of a gun, which he thought sounded 
from a distance; but he was totally at a loss to 
account for them. He learned after the affair was 
over, that the reports were caused by his friend at 
the outside of the jungle, who had flashed off some 
powder, in order to be quite sure that the nipples of 
his rifle were clean. 

'The two lieutenants were now hastening to his 
assistance, and he heard the welcome sound of feet 
approaching ; but, unfortunately, they were in a wrong 
direction, as the lion was betwixt them and him. 
Aware that, if his friends fired, the balls would hit 
him after they had passed through the lion's body, 
Captain Woodhouse quietly pronounced, in a low 
and subdued tone, " To the other side ! to the other 
side ! " Hearing the voice, they looked in the direc- 
tion from whence it proceeded, and to their horror 
saw their brave comrade in his utmost need. Having 
made a circuit, they cautiously came up on the other 
side, and Lieutenant Delmain, — whose coolness in 
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encounters with wild beasts had always been conspi- 
cuous, — from a distance of about a dozen yards, fired 
at the lion over the person of the prostrate warrior. 
The lion merely quivered, his head dropped upon the 
ground, and in an instant he lay dead upon his side, 
close to his intended victim. The lieutenant's aim 
was so good and true, that the shot went straight to 
the heart of the royal beast.' 

I need scarcely say how this story charmed us 
boys, and how eagerly we pressed for the second. 

'My next story,' began Peter, 'is taken from a 
most interesting book of travels, Andersson's Okavango 
River, and the author thus commences his history : — 
" The following story was related to me by the gentle- 
man who is really, both as actor and sufferer, its hero, 
and who exhibited, in circumstances most perilous, a 
presence of mind and determination of which, on a 
similar occasion, I only know one other example. 
The narrative may be relied upon as strictly true. I 
have heard it, word for word, from several of the 
actors in, or rather spectators of, the facts related ; 
for such only, to their shame, they were contented 
to remain, whilst a comrade was on the point of 
being torn to pieces before their eyes by an enraged 
lion. 

* "Some years back, said the narrator, whilst stay- 
ing with some Europeans and Manaquas in the interior 
of the country, several lions made their appearance 
on a certain night, and' killed and carried off an 
ox. We thereupon on the following morning deter- 
mined to get up a hunt in search of the marauders. 
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Accordingly, mounted on such horses and carriage- 
oxen as we could muster, we were soon in hot pursuit 
of the delinquents. Having followed their track for 
a short time, we reached the spot where the ox had 
been killed, a remnant of the carcase still remaining 
as a last meal. 

* " Continuing on the spoor, we came in about half 
an hour's time upon the enemy, five in number. They 
were hidden, or rather sheltered, in a dense reedy 
thicket To this we immediately set fire, whilst men 
were placed round about in all directions, so as to 
command every outlet. For a long time the fire 
crackled and hissed to no purpose; at length the 
brake got too hot for its inmates, and out they dashed, 
one of them passing close to the spot where, followed 
by a solitary dog, — the only one out of about forty 
we could induce to follow us, — I had taken up my 
post. Finding himself hotly pressed, and with no 
suitable shelter before him, the brute soon tacked 
about, retiring back to his original cover. Before, 
however, he could reach it, I fired, and apparently 
with effect. 

' " Yet he was shortly afterwards again seen escap- 
ing, arid so successfully this time as to take refuge in 
a small patch of green reeds. Out of this new strong- 
hold it was now my object to expel him, but my 
efforts to effect this proved at first quite unavailing. 
Once, indeed, he showed himself for a moment in 
pursuit of the dog, who followed him into the reeds. 
But, alas ! my canine follower's bravery on this occa- 
sion had nearly proved fatal to him, for he received 
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the contents of one of our guns, and was too badly 
wounded to escape from the thicket I was deter- 
mined, however, to extricate him at all hazards from 
his perilous situation. Accordingly, having, after 
much persuasion, succeeded in inducing my com- 
panions to range themselves within a short distance 
of the cover, and having handed my piece to a by- 
stander, I darted into the copse, where, spying my 
poor dog, I immediately caught him up in my arms, 
and the next moment found myself and my bur- 
den in safety. I could not possibly have been above 
a couple of paces from the lion when I picked up 
my dog, as I am confident the whole extent of the 
reedy patch was not above thirty feet square. I 
did not, nevertheless, in consequence of the dense- 
ness of the bush, see the brute. I only heard his 
growl. 

' " Having placed my quadruped companion in 
safety, we now ranged ourselves within pistol-shot of 
the reeds, taking care to have a clear view all round us. 
We then rent the air with deafening shouts, and pierced 
the brake with numerous bullets. All in vain; the 
animal remained motionless. The fire which we had 
originally lighted was now, however, quickly ap- 
proaching the spot on which all eyes were fixed, and 
we hoped that it might effect what we had been un- 
able to accomplish, when, to our great vexation and 
disappointment, a slight veering of the wind drove the 
flames in another direction. We should now have 
been fairly baffled, it the ingenuity of a Berg Damara 
had not come to our aid. Collecting a quantity of 
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dry reeds, with other inflammable matter, and setting 
fire to the same, this intelligent native seized the 
faggots at one end, and running at the top of his 
speed, hurled the whole lighted mass into the very 
centre of the lion's hiding-place. The effect was 
almost instantaneous, for in a very few minutes 
afterwards we had the satisfaction of seeing the 
enemy dash through the flames. It had been pre- 
viously agreed on, that, upon his first appearance, 
those who possessed double-barrelled guns should 
fire only one barrel, reserving the other for the 
charge, should he turn upon us. The mere sight, 
however, of the lion seems to have so frightened some 
of our party, that their barrels were indiscriminately 
fired in every direction, and some even blazed away 
in the empty air. 

' " On receiving our fire, the animal made straight 
for us, on which every one, with the exception of 

Mr. S and myself, took to his heels. The 

former gentleman, who had never seen a lion in its 
wild state, became so terrified that he was unable 
either to fire or to attempt to make his escape. He 
remained fixed and motionless on the spot, like one 
entranced. I had by this time taken a few steps 
backwards, yet without ever averting my eyes from 
our foe, who, having approached to within a few paces 

of S , prepared himself to make the fatal spring. 

I had already fired when he bujst out of his cover, 
but one barrel still remained to me, and seeing my 
friend's imminent danger, I no longer hesitated. 
Clapping the gun to my shoulder, I took a steady aim 
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at the side of his head. Unfortunately, just as I pulled 
the trigger, he made a slight movement, and the con- 
sequence was, that instead of smashing his skull, the 
bullet merely grazed it, passing in the same manner 
all along the left side of his body. Quick as thought, 
the enraged animal left his first intended victim, and 
turned with a ferocious growl upon me. To escape 
was impossible. I thrust, therefore, no other resource 
being left me, the muzzle of my gun into the extended 
jaws opened to devour me. In a moment the weapon 
was demolished. My fate seemed inevitable, when, 
just at this critical juncture, I was unexpectedly 

rescued. D fired, and broke the lion's 

shoulder. He fell, and taking advantage of this lucky 
incident, I scampered away at full speed. 

* " But my assailant had not yet done with me. 
Despite his crippled condition, he soon overtook me. 
At that moment I was looking over my shoulder, 
when unhappily a creeper caught my foot, and I was 
precipitated headlong to the ground. In another 
instant the lion had transfixed my right foot with his 
murderous fangs. Finding, however, my left foot 
disengaged, I gave the brute a severe kick on the 
head, which compelled him for a few seconds to sus- 
pend his attack. He next seized my left leg, on 
which I repeated the former dose on his head with 
my right foot. He once more, thereupon, let go his 
hold, but seized my right foot a second time. Shortly 
afterwards he dropped the foot and grasped my right 
thigh, gradually working his way up to my hip, where 
he endeavoured to plant his claws. In this he 
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partially succeeded, tearing, in the attempt, my 
trousers and body-linen, and grazing the skin of my 
body, knowing that if he got a firm hold of me 
here it would surely cost me my life, I quickly seized 
him by his two ears, and, with a desperate effort, 
managed to roll him over on his side, which gave 
me a moment's respite. He next laid hold of my 
left hand, which he bit through and through, 
smashing the wrist, and tearing my right hand 
seriously. 

' " I was now totally helpless, and must inevitably 
have fallen a speedy victim to his fury, had not prompt 
assistance been at hand. In my prostrate position I 

observed, and a gleam of hope sprung up, D 

advancing quickly towards me. The lion saw him 
too, and, with one of his paws on my wounded thigh, 
throwing his ears well back, he couched, ready to 
spring at his new assailant Now, if D^— had fired 
in my present position, I should have run great risk 
of being hit by the bullet ; I hallooed out to him, 
therefore, to wait until I could veer my head a little. 
In time I succeeded, and the next instant I heard the 
click of the gun, but no report. Another moment, 
and a well directed ball, taking effect in his forehead, 
laid the lion a corpse along my own bruised and 
mutilated body. Quick as lightning, I now sprang 
to my feet, and darted forward towards my com- 
panions, whom I saw at no great distance. Once or 
twice I felt excessively faint, but managed, neverthe- 
less, to keep my head up. 

6 %t No sooner had D so successfully finished 
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the lion, than he mounted a horse hard by, and 
galloped off in the direction of our camp. In the 
meantime I was lifted on to a tame ox, which was led 
by a man preceding us. At about half-way to our 

camp, D and B came to meet me, bringing 

with them, to refresh me, some water, and a bottle of 
eau de Cologne. A drinking-cup we had not, but 
the crown of a wideawake hat was a good substitute 
for one, and I drank the mixture of the two liquids 
greedily off. A few minutes afterwards, we were met 
by some of the servants carrying a door. Exchanging 
then my ox for this more commodious conveyance, I 
was carefully borne into the camp. Up to this time 
I had retained perfect self-possession, but the moment 
my wounds were washed and dressed I swooned, and 
for three entire weeks remained in a state of complete 
unconsciousness. I have since perfectly recovered 
my health, but, as you see, I am totally crippled in 
my left arm. I must not omit to mention that my 
brave dog, although shot through one of his fore- 
legs, on seeing the lion rush upon me, came forward 
at the best of his speed, and, in his turn, sprang 
upon my grim assailant, and clung desperately 

to him until D 's bullet put an end to the 

combat." ' 

* That's something like an adventure,' cried Pickles, 
slapping his thigh ; ' and what a plucky dog, — how I 
should like one like it ! ' 

c Yes,' said Peter ; * it was a desperate affair, and 
proves the truth of your two mottoes, my boy, — Do 
not rouse the /ton, — The lion's anger is noble. But I 
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expect the men who chose those mottoes wanted 
people to believe that they themselves had something 
of the lion about them, and that if it was dangerous 
to rouse a real royal beast, it was equally so to rouse 
a Lyon or a Pier.' 
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Liberia* — Liberty — 

Baron Carberry. 

Liberie tout entiere — Liberty entire — 

Earl of Lanesborough. 

yaime la liberie — I love liberty — 

Ribtons of Woodbrook, Wicklow. 

Nolo servile capistrum — I will not bear the bondage of a 
slave — 
Marshes of Dublin. 

Vixi liber et moriar—l have lived and I will die free— 
Selwins of Leeds. 

Sub libertate guietem—Rest through liberty — 

Walsham of Knill Court, Herefordshire. 

The noblest motive is the public good — 
Earl of Bantry. 

Vincit amor patriot — The love of my country prevails — 

Earl of Chichester and Viscount 
molesworth. 

Pro libertate patria — For the liberty of my country — 
Baron Clarina. 

Dulcis amorpatria — The love of country is sweet — 

Fitz-Wygram of Walthamstow, Essex. 

Patriot infelici Jidelis — Faithful to an unhappy country^ 
Earl of Courtown. 
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THE LOVE OF LIBERTY. 

AM not surprised,' said Peter one even- 
ing, ' that so many families should take 
liberty and the love of country for their 
motto. The love of liberty seems so 
deep an instinct in the human heart, that men have 
loved it with a passionate fervour, have devoted life 
and energy in its service, and have bravely gone to 
their death that so they might win it for others. I 
love to read the lives, of those men who have been 
fired with the idea of liberty, freedom, and love of 
country; no other lives glow with such passionate 
ardour. Even to read the last speech of the poor, 
misguided Robert Emmet, thrills me with a strange 
power ; and I almost echo the ever memorable words 
of that remarkable woman, Madame Roland, as she 
ascended the steps of the scaffold, " O Liberty ! 
what things are done in thy name ! " 

' How men have panted and sighed for liberty ; how 
they have struggled to attain to it; what difficulties 
they have gone through, what dangers, confronted in 
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its service ! The instinct of freedom, I say, must be 
deeply planted in the human heart that it should so 
move men. What an anecdote that is of Petion, the 
sometime governor of Hayti, and his little daughter ! 

'While he administered the government of the 
island, some distinguished foreigner sent his little 
daughter a beautiful bird, in a very handsome cage. 
The child was delighted, and with great exultation 
exhibited the present to her father. " It is, indeed, 
very beautiful, my daughter," said he, " but it makes 
my heart ache to look at it ; I hope you will never 
show it to me again." With great astonishment she 
inquired his reasons. He replied, " When this island 
was called St. Domingo, we were all slaves. It makes 
me think of it to look at that bird, for he is a 
slave." 

' The little girl's eyes filled with tears, and her lips 
quivered, as she exclaimed, "Why, father! he has 
such a large, handsome cage, and as much as ever 
he can eat and drink." 

* " And would you be a slave," said he, " if you 
could live in a great house, and be fed on frosted 
cake?" 

' After a moment's thought, the child began to say, 
half reluctantly, " Would it be happier if I opened 
the door of his cage ? " 

' " He would be free ! " was the emphatic reply. 
Without another word, she took the cage to the open 
window, and a moment after, she saw her prisoner 
playing with the humming-birds among the honey- 
suckles. 
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' Yes ; freedom has been in all ages the watchword 
of men and nations. The slave groaning under the 
tyranny of a brutal master has sighed for it; the 
patriot labouring for his country has fought for it ; it 
meets the sympathies of all classes of men and all 
conditions of society. What an affecting story that 
is of the Cuban poet, Placido. 

' Very little is known ot him, but that little says 
much. He was a negro and a Cuban slave, born 
with great natural genius. He made himself beloved 
by the most respectable young men of Havannah, 
who united to purchase his freedom from slavery. 
But Placido, grateful as he was for his own liberty, 
could not rest satisfied until he had done something 
for the redemption of his race. He used the talents 
God had given him as a poet to that end; he threw 
himself with energy into schemes for altering the poli- 
tical condition of Cuba, and he headed a conspiracy 
formed in 1844 for that purpose. The . conspiracy 
failed, and himself, with nineteen others, were arrested 
and condemned to death. Placido met his fate with 
such heroic calmness, that he was universally re- 
gretted. 

' On the day appointed for his death a great crowd 
assembled to witness it. When he appeared on his 
way to the chapel, where he had to remain twenty- 
four hours to hear the service for the dead, he was 
seen to be walking with singular composure, smoking 
a cigar, and saluting with graceful ease his numerous 
acquaintances. From the trying ordeal of the chapel 
he emerged cool and undismayed ; holding a crucifix 
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in his hand, he chanted, as he walked to the place of 
execution, in a loud, clear voice, the magnificent 
swan-song he had composed the night before in his 
cell, the first verse of which runs thus : — 

*• Being of infinite goodness ! God Almighty ! 
I hasten in mine agony to Thee ! 
Rending the hateful veil of calumny, 
Stretch forth Thine arm omnipotent in pity ; 
Efface this ignominy from my brow, 
Wherewith the world is fain to brand it now." 

' On arriving at the fatal spot, he sat down on a 
bench with his back turned, as ordered, to the 
military, while rapid preparations were made for his 
death. At last he arose and said, " Adieu, O world ! 
here is no pity for me. Soldiers, fire ! " Five balls 
entered his body. Amid the murmurs of the horror- 
struck spectators, he got up, and turned his head upon 
the shrinking soldiers, his face wearing an expression 
of superhuman courage. "Will no one have pity 
upon me?" he said. Then pointing to his heart he 
cried, " Here ! fire here ! 99 Two balls pierced his 
breast, and he fell dead. Such was the end of Placido. 

' In the service of freedom how many lives have 
not been lost! But each life has added to the 
strength and righteousness of the cause, until it has 
acquired such a momentum that everything is swept 
before it and the end gained. No noble life is lost, 
no noble blood spilt in vain. Liberty has her martyrs 
as well as religion, and noble martyrs some of them 
are. You, boys, who read history, will remember the 
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name of Arnold von Winkelried of Unterwalden, of 
whom Wordsworth exclaims : 

" He of battle martyrs chief, 

Who, to recall his daunted peers 

For victory, shaped an open space, 

By gathering with a wide embrace 

Into his single heart a sheath 
Of fatal Austrian spears ! " 

' This martyrdom was accomplished at the battle of 
Sempach, hundreds of years ago, but the memory of 
it will never perish. It was in the year 1397 that 
the bold and proud Leopold, the handsome Duke of 
Austria, involved himself in a quarrel with the Swiss. 
Quarrels were no unusual things between the Austrians 
and the Swiss, and principally arose because of the 
insulting exactions of toll and tribute made in' the 
Austrian border cities. This time a sharp war broke 
out. The Swiss of Lucerne destroyed the Austrian 
castle of Rothenburg, where the tolls had been 
particularly vexatious ; and the cities of Sempach and 
Richensee were admitted by them to the league. 

' The duke, with a force of six thousand, advanced 
upon Sempach. But the Swiss were not unprepared. 
Zurich undertook its own defence, and the Forest 
Cantons sent their brave and sturdy peasants to the 
support of the threatened cities, but only to the 
number of thirteen hundred. They took up their 
position in the woods around the little lake of 
Sempach. Leopold's troops, despising their foes, 
rode round the walls of the little city, insulting the 
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inhabitants, holding up a halter which one said was j 
for the chief magistrate. They laid waste the fields 
of corn, and then shouted, " Send a breakfast to the 
reapers." To which the undaunted burgomaster re- 
plied, pointing to the woods where his allies lay 
hid, " My masters of Lucerne and their friends will 
bring it" 

' At length the Austrians prepared for battle ; they 
were eager to be at their foe, and would not wait 
for reinforcements. They were drawn up in a solid 
compact body, presenting an unbroken line of spears 
projecting beyond their shields and polished armour. 
The Swiss were few in number, and armour was scarce 
among them ; some even had only pieces of board 
fastened on their arms as a substitute for shields. 
Their weapons were equally rude, — old halberts which 
had done service at Morgarten, two-handed swords, 
and battle-axes. But every heart was full of courage, 
and every arm nerved for the coming conflict They 
drew themselves up in the shape of a wedge, and after 
offering a prayer for success, rushed upon the serried 
spears. It was all in vain, the long line of spears 
remained unbroken ; again and again is the charge 
made ; their banner of Lucerne is in danger, their 
Landamman with sixty of his men slain, and not an 
Austrian wounded ; and what is worse, the flanks of 
the enemy began to advance so as to enclose the small 
band. There was a pause of dismay ; the hardy Swiss 
gazed into each other's eyes, despairing but undaunted. 
Then it was. that Arnold von Winkelried saw the only 
means of saving his country, and no sooner saw than 
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he was ready to act. He shouted, " I will open a 
passage ! " 

" • Make way for liberty ! ' he cried, 
Then ran, with arms extended wide, 
As if his dearest friend to clasp ; 
Ten spears he swept within his grasp ; 
' Make way for liberty ! ' he cried, 
Their keen points crossed from side to side ; 
He bowed amid them like a tree, 
And thus made way for liberty. 

" Swift to the breach his comrades fly ; 
' Make way for liberty ! ' they cry, 
And through the phalanx dart 
As rushed the spears through Arnold's heart, 
While, instantaneous as his fall, 
Rout, ruin, panic seized them all ; 
An earthquake could not overthrow 
A city with a surer blow." 

'Yes, indeed, Arnold's death gave victory to his 
countrymen ; through the breach he made the Swiss 
wedge was able to penetrate into the ranks of the 
enemy, who were too encumbered by their heavy 
armour and long spears either to fly or fight ; every- 
where they fell beneath the blows of the victorious 
Swiss. When the fight was over, it was found that 
the duke himself with two thousand of his army had 
fallen, while the Swiss lost only two hundred. 

* This memorable struggle for liberty was waged on 
the 9th of July, in the year I have mentioned. And 
every anniversary of the day the people of the country 
have assembled on the spot where the battle was 
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fought ; from a pulpit in the open air a thanksgiving 
sermon is preached on the victory that ensured the 
freedom of Switzerland ; after which the narrative of 
the battle is read, and the names of Winkelried and 
his two hundred companions. 

'Switzerland has ever been the land of liberty; her 
hardy sons have gathered the inspiration of liberty from 
lofty mountain and soaring eagle. How bravely her 
sons have fought, bled, and died for it ! Tell's name 
is even now a power, though many are trying to prove 
he had no existence, but is simply a popular myth, a 
mythological person exalted into a hero ; yet I think 
that the belief that such a person did exist, fought, 
and died, is too deeply embedded in the popular 
mind for the myth theory to uproot it. Faith in 
heroes is a gospel to be cherished. There occurred 
a little incident in the early part of the present century, 
and which has been woven into a short story, which 
I must tell you, boys, for it not only shows that the 
love of freedom is not yet dead among the Swiss, 
but also that the poorest and most humble may die 
in preserving it. 

'A soldier's widow lived in a little hut, near a 
mountain village of the Alps. Her only child was a 
poor cripple. He was a kind-hearted boy. He loved 
his mother, and would gladly have helped her to bear 
the burden of poverty ; but his feebleness forbade it. 
He could not even join in the rude sports of the 
young mountaineers. At the age of fifteen years he 
felt keenly the fact that he was useless to his mother 
and the world. 
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'It was at this period that Napoleon Buonaparte 
was making his power felt throughout Europe. He 
had declared that Tyrol should belong to Bavaria, 
and not to Austria, and sent a French and Bavarian 
army to accomplish his purposes. The Austrians 
retreated, but the Tyrolese resisted valiantly; men, 
women, and children of the mountain-land were filled 
with zeal in the defence of their homes. On one 
occasion ten thousand French and Bavarian troops 
were destroyed in a single mountain-pass, by an 
immense avalanche of rocks hurled upon them by 
an unseen foe. 

' A secret arrangement existed among the Tyrolese, 
by which the approach of the enemy was to be com 
municated by signal-fires from village to village, from 
one mountain height to another ; and combustible 
materials were laid ready to give an instant alarm. 

' The village in which Hans, the crippled boy, and 
his mother lived, was in the direct line of the route 
the French army would take, and the people were 
full of anxiety and fear. All were preparing for the 
expected struggle. The widow and her crippled son 
alone seemed to have no part, but to sit still and 
wait 

'"Ah, Hans," she said one evening, "it is well for 
us now that you can be of little use ; they would else 
make a soldier of you." This struck a tender chord. 
The tears rolled down his cheek. "Mother, I am 
useless," he cried in bitter grief. " Look round our 
village — all are busy, all ready to strive for home 
and fatherland ; I am useless." 
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' " My boy, my dear son, you are not useless to 
me." 

* Yes, to you ; I cannot work for you, cannot sup- 
port you in old age. Why was I made, mother?" 

'"Hush, Hans," said his mother, "you know 
these repining thoughts are wrong. You will live to 
find the truth of our old proverb, ' God has His plan 
for every man.' " Little did Hans think that, ere a 
few weeks had passed, this truth was to be verified 
in a strange manner. 

' Easter holidays, the festive season ot Switzerland, 
came. The people lost their fears of invasion in the 
sports of the season. All were busy in the merry- 
making — all but Hans. He stood alone on the porch 
of his mountain-hut, overlooking the village. 

'Towards the close of Easter-day, after his usual 
evening prayer, in which he breathed the request 
that the Father of Mercies would, in His good time, 
afford him some opportunity of being useful to his 
mother and to others, he fell into a deep sleep. 

* He awoke in the night as if from a dream, under 
the strong impression that the French and Bavarian 
army was approaching/ He could not shake off 
this impression ; but, with the hope of being rid of 
it, he arose, hastily dressed himself, and strolled up the 
mountain path. The cool air did him good, and he 
continued his walk till he climbed to the signal-pile. 
Hans walked round the pile; but where were the 
watchers? They were nowhere to be seen, and 
perhaps they were busied with the festivities of the 
ullage. Near the pile was an old pine-tree, and in 
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its hollow stem the tinder was laid ready. Hans 
paused by the ancient tree, and as he listened, a 
singular sound caught his attention, now quickened 
by the peculiar circumstances in which he found 
himself, and by the perception that much might de- 
pend on him. He heard a slow and stealthy tread, 
and then the click of muskets, and two soldiers crept 
along, the cliff. Seeing no one, for Hans was hidden 
by the old tree, they gave the signal to some com- 
rades in the distance. 

' Hans saw instantly the plot and the danger. The 
secret of the signal-pile had been revealed to the 
enemy; a party had been sent forward to destroy 
it; the army was marching to attack the village. 
With no thought of his own peril, and perhaps re- 
calling the proverb his mother had quoted, he seized 
the tinder, struck the light, and flung the blazing 
turpentine brand into the pile. 

'The two soldiers, whose backs were turned to 
the pile, waiting the arrival of their comrades, were 
seized with fear ; but they soon saw there were no 
foes in ambush, only a single youth running down 
the mountain path. They fired, and lodged a bullet 
in the boy's shoulder. Yet the signal-fire was blazing 
high, and the whole country would be aroused. It 
was already aroused from mountain-top to mountain- 
top. The plan of the advancing army was defeated, 
and a hasty retreat followed. 

'Hans, faint and bleeding, made his way to the 
village. The people, with their arms, were mustering 
thick and fast. All was consternation. The inquiry 
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was everywhere heard, "Who lighted the pile?" 
" It was I," said at last a faint, almost expiring voice. 

' Poor crippled Hans tottered among them, saying, 
" The enemy, the French were there." He faltered, 
and sank upon the ground. "Take me to my 
mother," said he ; " at last I have not been useless." 

4 They stooped to lift him. " What is this ? " they 
cried ; " he has been shot. It is true ; Hans the 
cripple has saved us." They carried him to his 
mother, and laid him before her. As she bowed in 
anguish over his pale face, Hans opened his eyes 
and said, " It is not now, dear mother, you should 
weep for me; I am happy now. Yes, mother, it is 
true — God has His plan for every man. You see 
He had it for me, though we did not know exactly 
what it was." 

'Hans did not recover from his wound; but he 
lived long enough to know that he had been of use, 
to his village and his country. He lived to see 
grateful mothers embrace his mother— r-to hear that 
she would be revered and honoured in the community 
which her son had preserved at the cost of his own 
life. 

' The desire to do something for their country, to 
retain their freedom, throbs alike in the heart of rich 
and poor, high and low, young and old, men and 
women, and is not confined to one country alone, 
but is universal. When the Prussians, in the year 
1813, were rising almost en masse to throw off the 
hated yoke of the French, most astonishing sacrifices 
were made by both sexes and all classes. There 
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was one Silesian girl who was too poor to give any- 
thing towards the expenses of the war in which her 
nation was engaged, and was in the greatest distress 
because of inability to manifest her patriotism. At 
length an idea struck her: her hair was of great 
beauty, it had often been praised by her parents ; it 
might be of some value. So she set off one morning 
privately to Breslau, and disposed of her beautiful 
tresses for a couple of dollars. The hair-dresser, 
however, to whom she had sold it, being touched 
with the girl's conduct, reserved his purchase for the ' 
manufacture of bracelets and other ornaments ; and 
as the story became public, he in the end sold so 
many, that he was enabled by the maiden's locks 
alone to subscribe a hundred dollars to the necessities 
of the country. 

'What sacrifices were made by the Americans in 
their struggle with England ! From the moment they 
cast the tea into Boston harbour until the close of 
the war, it was nothing but one series of sacrifices. 
Parents willingly gave their sons to fight and die for 
their country. Fields were left untilled, harvests 
unreaped, for plough and reaping-hook alike were 
relinquished, and the musket and the sword wielded 
instead. 

" Swift as the summons came, they left 
* The plough, mid-furrow, standing still, 
The half-ground corn-grist in the mill, 
The spade in earth, the axe in cleft." 

'Well might the dying old man, as the poet has 
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made him, look with pride and tenderness upon the 
sword he had wielded at the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and bequeath it to his son as something far above 
riches : 



" He lay upon his dying bed, 
His eye was growing dim, 
When with a feeble voice he called 
His weeping son to him : 
' Weep not, my boy, 1 the veteran said, 
' I bow to Heaven's high will ; 
But quickly from yon antlers bring 
The sword of Bunker Hill.' 



" The sword was brought ; the soldier's eye 

Lit with a sudden flame ; 
And as he grasped the ancient blade. 

He murmured Warren's name ; 
Then said : 1 My boy, I leave you gold, 

But, what is richer still, 
I leave you — mark me, mark me now — 

The sword of Bunker Hill ! 



1 'Twas on that dread, immortal day, 

I dared the Briton's band ; 
A captain raised his blade on me, 

I tore it from his hand ! 
And while the glorious battle raged, 

I lightened Freedom's will ; 
For, boy, the God of Freedom blessed 

The sword of Bunker Hill. 



" ' Oh, keep the sword ! ' — his accents broke— 
A smile, and he was dead ; 
But his wrinkled hand still grasped the blade 
Upon that dying bed. 



Men who have roiled and fought have not always lived To 
iheir labours.— Noble NtoTTOK-5, p. 187. 
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The son remains, the sword remains, 

Its glory growing still, 
And twenty millions bless the sire 

And sword of Bunker Hill ! " 

'And England, too, has not been without her 
patriots, her lovers ot freedom. Some of the most 
illustrious names our nation can boast are those of 
men who lived, toiled, fought, and died for freedom. 
What a glorious roll it would be could I call them 
all over: Milton, Hampden, Eliot, Vane, Russell, 
Sidney 1 What names they are, what men they were ! 
Well might Wordsworth, as he thought of them, 
exclaim : 

" Great men have been among us ; hands that penn'd, 
And tongues that uttered wisdom. " 

' But lovers of freedom, lovers of their fatherland, 
men who have toiled and fought, have not always 
lived to see the result of their labours, and have 
not always met with gratitude from those for whom 
they have laboured and suffered. Too often 
the picture in Browning's poem of The Patriot 
has been realized, — one day laudation and honours, 
and the next, disgrace and death. Think of 
those two fine Hollanders, noble workers for the 
liberty of their countrymen, John and Cornelius 
De Witt ; what was their fate at the hands of the 
people for whom they had laboured ? Why, all the 
foulest calumnies that could be conceived were 
circulated concerning them; one brother was cast 
into prison and tortured on a false charge of attempt- 
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ing to poison the Prince of Orange; and one day, 
when the other brother went to visit him, the mob 
broke into the cell. They found John sitting on the 
bed reading his Bible, while Cornelius was resting 
his tortured limbs ; the spectacle did not move them ; 
the two noble brothers were forced into the streets 
and barbarously murdered. John De Witt covered 
his face with his cloak as he fell, saying, with his 
last breath, " Well, men ! well, citizens ! — even thus 
from age to age have perished the greatest and the 
best" No ; patriots have not always won the grati- 
tude and good-will of those for whom they have 
laboured ; very often, indeed, the reverse, as history 
will prove. 

' For even if their fates have not been so untoward 
as that of the De Witts, the strong hand of tyranny 
has crushed them. Think of Sir John Eliot, and his 
long imprisonment and death in the Tower ; think of 
Algernon Sidney, executed on Tower Hill; think, 
again, of the noble Lord Russell, who, lofty and pure- 
minded as he was, was yet unable to escape the axe ; 
and how many more might I not mention, who 
laboured for their country, and yet met a traitor's 
doom 1 

* Others, who have been fortunate enough to 
escape the cruelty of the mob and the decree of 
tyranny, have yet died ere they saw the realization of 
their hopes. Call to your memories the name of 
only one man, and that man of whom England is so 
justly proud, the glorious Hampden. How touching 
is his death ! After years of service by voice and pen 
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in the cause of freedom, he was at length compelled 
to draw his sword, and by that maintain his own rights 
and those of his fellow-countrymen. 

* It was at Chalgrove Field that he met his death- 
wound. With his head bending down, we read, and 
his hands resting on his horse's neck, he was seen 
riding off the field before the action was done, and it 
was concluded he was badly hurt. There is a tradi- 
tion that he was first seen moving in the direction 
of his father-in-law's house at Pyrton, from whence 
in youth he had taken his first wife, and thither he 
would have gone to die. But the enemy was hover- 
ing near, and he was compelled to turn his horse 
towards Thame. There he was carried half fainting 
into a house, and his wounds attended to ; he' felt 
that his hurt was mortal, and that no surgeon's skill 
could keep him from the grave. For six days he 
suffered cruel pain, and then the end drew nigh. 
After partaking of the sacrament, he turned himself 
to die in prayer; and these were his last words, a 
prayer for his country : " O Lord God of Hosts, 
great is Thy mercy, just and holy are Thy dealings 
unto us sinful men. Save me, O Lord, if it be Thy 
good will, from the jaws of death. Pardon my 
manifold transgressions. O Lord, save my bleeding 
country. Have these realms in Thy special keeping. 
Confound and level in the dust those who would rob 
the people of their liberty and lawful prerogative. 
Let the king see his error, and turn the hearts of his 
wicked counsellors from the malice and wickedness 
of their designs. Lord Jesu, receive my soul 1 ' He 
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then mournfully uttered, " O Lord, save my country 
— O Lord, be merciful to " — and here he fell back 
and expired. Thus it was that he died. 

' England has cause to be proud of her patriots, 
for they lived noble lives and died glorious deaths 
in her service, in striving to maintain her liberties. 
Is there one who dare say they did not love their 
country ? Boys, study such lives ; the words and 
actions of such men cannot but ennoble and elevate 
and strengthen the character, give purpose and 
consistency to life, make you shrink from all that is 
base and mean, and look only to what is lofty and 
noble. Steeped in their spirit you will then never 
have cause to blush as you read Sir Walter Scott's 
familiar lines : 

" Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
It such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ! 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim : 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung." ' 
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Para/us el JSdelis— Ready and faithful— 

Hamonds of Holy Grove, Berkshire. 

Fidelis et aiufa*— Faithful and daring — 

Viscount Lismore, and Pakingtons of 
Westwood Park, Worcestershire. 

True to the end— 

Earl Home. 

Loyal a la mart — Loyal unto death — 
Marquis of Ely. 

Loyal au mort— Loyal to the death — 

Adairs of Flixton Hall, Suffolk. 
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CHAPTER XL 




FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 

3T is one thing to have a beautiful and 
suggestive family motto, and another 
thing to act up to it. A motto may 
contain a grand and vivifying principle, 
and the life that should reach up to it be one of 
meanness and contempt. It is like having Bible 
words on the tongue and Satan in the heart Better 
a poor motto and a grand life, than a grand motto 
and a poor life. Yet such mottoes as I have read to 
you must, I suppose, have originated in truth, must in 
each instance have grown out of circumstances in 
which the sublimity of man, in suffering death rather 
than yield his trust, shone brightly, and the fact 
embodying itself in words became a family heirloom. 
And what an incentive to heroic action and life the 
having such a family motto ! The thought that some 
ancestor deemed life unworthy at the price of violated 
faith must be a strong motive in determining the 
career and character of a man. 

'"Loyal d la mort" — Loyal or faithful to death I 

N 
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How often this motto has been illustrated by men 
who could boast of no family prestige, no ancestors 
whose heroic deeds shed a lustre upon their name, 
and yet themselves have performed actions worthy of 
the fame of the most heroic dead, worthy of being 
chronicled by the historian and sung by the poet! 
Not alone in the rush and fury of battle, but in the 
course of duty, from the impulse of gratitude, from 
the strength of love, from the grandeur of faith, in 
every circumstance, when the occasion has demanded 
it, men have been found equal to the sacrifice ; the 
God-like in man has answered to the call, and with- 
out a murmur of complaint life has been yielded. 

'There is an affecting little story, told by Mrs. 
Child in her lively and entertaining Letters from New 
York, of an old German bell-player, who unconsciously 
fell a victim to the love of his art. Almost all the 
German and Belgian towns are provided with chim 
ing bells, which play at noon and evening. There 
was such a set of musical bells on the church of St. 
Nicholas, at Hamburg. The bell-player was a grey- 
headed man, who had for many years rung forth the 
sonorous chimes that told the hours to the busy 
throng below. When the church was on fire, either 
from infirmity or want of thought the old man re- 
mained at his post In the terrible confusion of the 
blazing city, no one thought of him, till the high 
steeple was seen wreathed with flame. As the throng 
gazed upward, the firm walls of the old church, that 
had stood for ages, began to shake. At that moment 
the bells sounded the well-known German chorale, 
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which usually concludes the Protestant service, " Nun 
danket alle Gott"—Now all thank God. Another 
moment and there was an awful crash ! The bells 
which had spoken into the hearts of so many gene- 
rations were silent for ever. They and the old 
musician sank together into, a fiery grave ; but the 
echo of their chimes goes sounding on through the 
far eternity. So the fame of those men whom death 
has found undaunted at their post, like the Roman 
sentinels, goes echoing through all time. 

' There are many instances on record of faithful- 
ness to death in which no good end has been served, 
but in which the passive spirit of obedience has been 
carried to its utmost limits. During a lengthened 
review which took place at St. Petersburg in the 
depth of winter, an officer gave his heavy fur pelisse 
to his servant to hold, with strict injunctions not to 
stir from his post. When the review was over he 
forgot the man, but after a time sent a person to look 
after his property. The unfortunate serf lay dead in 
the snow, with the pelisse tightly clasped in his arms ; 
the poor wretch preferred dying of cold to disobeying 
his master, or even wrapping the cloak around him. 

' During the burning of the Winter Palace, in 1837, 
a soldier was on duty in a corridor which led to the 
chapel belonging to the building, when he heard loud 
cries of alarm outside, and soon saw that the passage 
was rapidly filling with a dense smoke, which quickly 
advanced towards the spot where he was standing. 
He was half-stifled with the heat of the fire, which had 
already reached the chapel, and the falling of the 
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walls threatened him with instant destruction; but 
military discipline forbade him to leave before his 
officer came to relieve him. Suddenly the folding 
doors of the chapel were violently thrown open, and 
several priests appeared carrying the sacred vases 
which they had snatched from the flames. 

' " The palace is on fire," said the soldier ; " I see 
I am not mistaken." He threw himself at the feet 
of one of the priests, and in a supplicating voice ex- 
claimed, " Father, I am going to die ; bless me." 

' " I do not understand you," replied the holy man ; 
" in the confusion they have forgotten you, but you 
can escape : follow me ; 99 and he pointed to a small 
door in the passage through which the others had 
made their exit But this poor victim of passive obedi- 
ence was deaf to all advice. In vain the priest en- 
treated him not to sacrifice his life to a mistaken sefise 
of duty ; he only answered, " As I cannot save my 
body, at least assist me to save my soul." The priest, 
seeing that remonstrance was useless, complied with 
the request, blessed him, and, though much affected, 
left him to his fate. The soldier died, and all that 
remained of him was a heap of blackened cinders. 

* That is a nobler instance of faithfulness to death 
recorded of the soldiers on board the unfortunate war- 
steamer the Birkenhead. In this case a grand object 
was attained by the heroic attitude of the men — the 
lives of women and children were saved. The Birken- 
head was on her way to Algoa Bay with no less than 
six hundred persons on board, consisting of her own 
crew, detachments from several regiments, and the 
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wives and children of the soldiers. In the dead of 
the night the vessel struck on a reef of rocks on the 
African coast ; from the violence of the waves, and 
the rapidity with which she was moving through the 
water, she speedily became a hopeless wreck. When 
the shock was first felt, the whole of the men and 
officers rushed on deck ; Lieutenant-Colonel Seton, 
the commanding officer, gathering the other officers 
round him, strongly impressed on them the absolute 
necessity of preserving order and silence among the 
men, and placing them at the disposal of the captain 
of the vessel. 

'Work was speedily found for them; sixty were 
placed at the pumps, others were detached to disen- 
gage the boats, some threw the horses overboard so 
as to lighten the ship, while the remainder were 
ordered to take their station on the poop, to ease 
the fore part of the vessel. Each order was exe- 
cuted without a murmur ; every one did as directed ; 
not a complaint or cry was heard. The soldiers 
were as steady as if on parade, and as willing to occupy 
their several posts as though doing ordinary garrison 
duty. 

'The helpless women and children had speedily 
thronged on deck, and were now assisted into the 
cutter and two smaller boats, which were then pushed 
off. Unhappily, the largest boat was too much encum- 
bered to be got at quickly enough, while the two next 
in size came to an unfortunate end ; one capsized, the 
other was stove in by the fall of the funnel, which took 
place only twelve or fifteen minutes after the ship 
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struck. As soon as the cutter and two smaller boats 
had cleared the vessel she broke in two parts, cross- 
wise, and the stern part began to sink and fill with 
water. Seeing that the end was very near, the captain 
cried out, " All those that can swim jump overboard 
and swim for the boats ! n Colonel Seton and his 
officers, on the contrary, urged their men to remain, 
showing them how fatal would be the result to the 
women and children, that the boats must inevitably 
be swamped if the captain's mandate was obeyed. 
And the men stood still. Not more than three made- 
the attempt Officers and men alike waited, willing 
to face death rather than endanger the women and 
children; and the young soldiers were as patiently 
resolute as their elders. A few moments more and 
the whole of these brave men were washed into the sea ; 
some immediately sank, some clung to spars, while 
others kept themselves afloat as long as possible by 
swimming. The boats picked up a few and then 
made for the shore, which was only two miles off, 
hoping to land those rescued and return for more ; 
but the surf ran so high that they were unable to 
effect a landing, and after beating about till daylight 
were at last picked up by a schooner, which then 
made for the wreck, where many were still clinging, 
but in a dreadful state of exhaustion. 

' Very few, either of men or horses, succeeded in 
swimming to the shore ; more would have done so, 
but on their way were seized and devoured by the 
sharks that throng those waters. Out of the six 
hundred and thirty souls the Birkenhead contained 
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when she struck, only one hundred and ninety-two 
were saved. But those who were lost, sailors and 
soldiers alike, have not been unmourned or forgotten. 
The memory of their deed of calm, self-denying 
heroism is for ever enshrined in the hearts of their 
fellow-countrymen, and is recited to children that they 
may comprehend what heroism means, and learn that 
true courage is not for the battle-field alone, but is 
equal to every emergency that may arise, and can 
turn a calm, undaunted face to death itself. 

' The story of these heroic men has been well told 
in verse by one of our minor poets : 

"Right on our flank the crimson sun went down, 
The deep sea rolled around in dark repose, 
When, like the wild shriek from some captured town, 
A cry of women rose. 

" The stout ship Birkenhead lay hard and fast, 
Caught, without hope, upon a hidden rock ; 
Her timbers thrilled as nerves, when through them passed 
The spirit of that shock. 

" And ever, like base cowards, who leave their ranks 
In danger's hour before the rush of steel, 
Drifted away, disorderly, the planks 
From underneath her keel. 

" Confusion spread, for, though the coast seemed near, 
Sharks hovered thick along that white sea-brink. 
The boats could hold — not all — and it was clear 
She was about to sink. 

" • Out with those boats, and let us haste away, 
Cried one, ' ere yet yon sea the barque devours 
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The man thus clamouring was, I scarce need say, 
No officer of ours. 

" We knew our duty better than to care 

For such loose babblers, and made no reply ; 
Till our good colonel gave the word, and then 
Formed us in line to die. 

"There rose no murmur from the ranks, no thought, 
By shameful strength, unhonoured life to seek ; 
Our post to quit we were not trained, nor taught 
To trample down the weak. 

" So we made women with their children go ; 
The oars ply back again, and yet again ; 
While inch by inch the drowning ship sank low, 
Still under stedfast men. 

" What follows why recall ? The brave who died, 
Died without flinching in the bloody surf ; 
They sleep as well beneath that purple tide 
As others under turf." 

' " Loyal au tnort " — Loyal to the death, might well be 
the epitaph to the memory of the noble helmsman of 
Lake Erie, John Maynard. Listen to his story and 
then judge. You know that Lake Erie is one of those 
sea-lakes for which America is so famous; as you 
stand on its shores and see the green waves dashing 
in one after another, you might well think you were 
looking at the great ocean itself. It was on a lovely 
morning in May that a steam-vessel, The Jersey^ was 
riding at anchor, opposite the town of Buffalo, on 
Lake Erie. She was gaily decked out with many 
bright flags ; the Blue Peter was at her mainmast ; 
porters were hurrying along the narrow quay that juts 
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out into the lake; boatmen quarrelling with each 
other for passengers ; travellers hurrying backwards 
and forwards looking for their luggage ; friends shak- 
ing hands, and bidding each other farewell; idlers 
lounging about with their hands in their pockets; 
car-drivers jangling for a larger fare; and all the 
various kinds of bustle and confusion that attend the 
departure of a packet from a watering-place. 

' But presently the anchor was heaved, the paddles 
began to turn, the sails were set, and, leaving a broad 
track of foam behind her, The Jersey stood westward, 
and held on her course for the town of Erie. It was, 
as we have said, a lovely May day ; and as hour after 
hour went by, some mingled in the busy conversation 
on politics ; some sat apart, and calculated the gains 
of the shop or the counting-house; some were 
wrapped up in the book with which they were en- 
gaged ; and one or two, with whom time seemed to 
hang heavily, composed themselves to sleep. In 
short, one and all were like men who thought that, 
let danger come to them when it might, at least it 
would not be that day; 

'It drew towards four in the afternoon, and the 
steamer, which had hitherto been keeping the middle 
of the lake, stood southwards — Erie, the place to 
which it was bound, lying on the southern side. Old 
John Maynard was at the wheel ; a bluff, weather- 
beaten sailor, tanned by many a burning summer day 
and by many a winter tempest. He had truly learnt 
to be content with his situation. None could ever 
say that they had heard him repine at his hard labour 
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and scanty pay. He had, in the worst times, a cheer- 
ful word and kind look for those with whom he was 
thrown. Cast often enough into bad company, he 
tried, at least, and generally succeeded, to say or do 
something for its good. He was known from one 
end of Lake Erie to the other by the name of Honest 
John Maynard. 

' The land was about ten miles off, when the captain,* 
coming on deck, cried to a sailor : " Dick Fletcher, 
what's all that smoke I see coming out from the hold ? " 

' " It's from the engine-room, sir, I guess," replied 
the man. 

' "Down with you, then, and let me know." 

' The sailor began descending the ladder by which 
you go to the hold ; but scarcely had he disappeared 
beneath the deck, when up he came again with much 
greater speed, crying to the captain, " The hold's on 
fire, sir!" 

4 The captain rushed down, and found the account 
too true. Some sparks had fallen on a bundle of 
tow ; no one had seen the accident, and now not only 
much of the luggage, but the sides of the vessel were 
in a smouldering flame. 

'All hands, passengers as well as sailors, were 
called together ; and two lines being made, one on 
each side of the hold, buckets of water were passed 
and repassed ; they were filled from the lake, they 
flew along a line of ready hands, were dashed hissing 
on the burning mass, and then passed on to the other 
side to be refilled. For some moments it seemed as 
if the flames were subdued. 
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' In the meantime, the women on board were 
clustering round John Maynard, the only man unem- 
ployed who was capable of answering their questions. 
" How far is it to land ? " " How long shall we be 
getting in?" "Is it very deep?" "Is there no 
boat?" "Can they see us from shore?" The 
helmsman answered as well as he could. There was 
no boat ; it had been left at Buffalo to be mended ; 
they might be seven miles from shore ; they would 
probably be in in forty minutes ; he could not tell 
how far the fire had reached. " But, to speak truth," 
he added, " we are all in great danger ; and I think 
if there were a little less talking and a little more 
praying, it would be the better for us, and none the 
worse for the boat." 

' " How's her head ? " shouted the captain. 

' " West-sou'-west, sir," answered Maynard. 

' " Keep her sou' and by west," cried the captain ; 
" we must go on shore anywhere.' 

4 It happened that a draft of wind drove back the 
flames, which soon began to blaze up more furiously 
against the saloon ; and the partition betwixt it and 
the hold was soon on fire. Then long wreaths of 
smoke began to find their way through the skylight ; 
and the captain, seeing this, ordered all the women 
forward. The engineer put on his utmost steam. 
The American flag was run up, and reversed, in token 
of distress. Water was flung over the sails to make 
them hold the wind. And still John Maynard stood 
by the wheel, though now he was cut off by a sheet of 
smoke and flame from the ship's crew. 
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1 Greater and greater grew the heat The engineers 
fled from the engine-room ; the passengers were 
clustering round the vessel's bow; the sailors were 
sawing planks to which to lash the women; the 
boldest passengers were throwing off their coats and 
waistcoats, and preparing for one long struggle for 
life. And still the coast grew plainer and plainer; 
the paddles as yet worked well ; they could not be 
more than a mile from the shore, and boats were 
even now starting to their assistance. 

' "John Maynard ! " cried the captain. 

' " Ay, ay, sir ! " said John. 

* " Can you hold on five minutes longer ? " 

' " I'll try, sir," came back the answer. 

'And he did try. The flames came nearer and 
nearer; a cloud of smoke would sometimes almost 
suffocate him ; his hair was singed ; his blood seemed 
on fire with the great heat. Crouching as far back 
as he could, he held the wheel firmly with his left 
hand, till the flesh shrivelled and the muscles cracked 
in the flames ; and then he stretched forth his right, 
and bore the same agony without a scream or groan. 
It was enough for him that he heard the cheer of the 
sailors to the approaching boats, and the cry of the 
captain, " The women first, and then every man for 
himself, and God for us all." And they were the last 
sounds that he heard. How he perished was not 
known ;. whether, dizzied by the smoke, he lost his 
footing in endeavouring to come forward, and fell 
overboard, or whether he was suffocated by the dense 

-•oke, his comrades could not tell. At the moment 
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the vessel struck, the boats were at her side; pas- 
sengers, sailors, and captain leaped into them, or 
swam for their lives ; all, save he to whom they owed 
everything, escaped. 1 He died the death of a hero — 
Loyal d la tnort. 

' And how illustrative of these family mottoes is 
that act of heroism embodied in Whittier's striking 
verses, entitled Conductor Bradley. No comment by 
me is needed, boys ; the poem gives the incident too 
faithfully to need any words of explanation : 

" Conductor Bradley (always may his name 
Be said with reverence), as the swift doom came, 
Smitten to death a crushed and mangled frame, 

" Sank with the brake he grasped just where he stood, 
To do the utmost that a brave man could, 
And die, if needful, as a brave man should. 

"Men stooped above him ; women dropped their tears 
On that poor wreck, beyond all hopes and fears, 
Lost in the strength and glory of his years. 

" What heard they? Lo ! the ghastly lips of pain, 
Dead to all thought save duty's, moved again : 
' Put out the signals for the other train ! ' 

" No nobler utterance since the world began, 
From lips of saint or martyr ever ran, 
Electric, through the sympathies of man. 

" Ah me ! how poor and noteless seem to this 
The sick-bed dramas of self-consciousness, 
Our sensual fears of pain, and hopes of bliss ! 



1 See Tales of Christian Heroism. 
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* 4 Oh, grand, supreme endeavour ! Not in vain 
That last brave act of failing tongue and brain ! 
Freighted with life, the downward rushing train, 

" Following the wrecked one, as wave follows wave, 
Obeyed the warning which the dead lips gave : 
Others he saved, himself he could not save. 

" Nay, the lost life was saved ! He is not dead 
Who in his record still the earth shall tread, 
With God's clear aureole shining round his head. 

We bow as in the dust, with all our pride 
Of virtue dwarfed the noble deed beside. 
God give us grace to live as Bradley died." 

'What an attractive force there is in some men, 
what fascination they possess, how all men's hearts 
are drawn to them, and how willingly for them many 
who come within the power of their influence would 
die. (t I have fascinated multitudes who would have 
died for me/' said Napoleon ; and it was no empty 
boast Multitudes had died for him ; the magic 
power of his presence, the electricity of his glance, 
the irresistible spell of his words, kindled a never- 
dying fire of enthusiasm in the hearts and minds of 
men, so that thousands died frantically shouting his 
name, happy if only the glance of his eye rested 
upon them for a moment. 

* Nelson possessed this same power. He so won 
the love of all with whom he came in contact, espe- 
cially his sailors, that even death for his sake would 
have been deemed happiness. When, in 1797, he 
was in command of the inner squadron at the 
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blockade of Cadiz, while making a night attack upon 
the Spanish gunboats, his barge was attacked by an 
armed launch, carrying twenty-six men. Nelson had 
with him only his ten bargemen, Captain Freemantle, 
and his coxswain, John Sykes. Notwithstanding the 
great disproportion of numbers, eighteen of the enemy 
were killed, all the rest wounded, and their launch 
taken. During the desperate hand-to-hand conflict, 
John Sykes twice saved his admiral's life by parrying 
the blows that were aimed at him, and at last, 
actually interposing his own head to receive the blow 
of a Spanish sabre, which he could not by any other 
means avert Thus dearly was Nelson beloved. 

i " Loyal au mort" — Loyal to the death. Love for 
the commander, love for the master has often been 
tested by the death of soldier and servant, that the 
beloved object might escape free with life. Years 
since, if it even does not stand now, there stood on 
the borders of Russia and Poland, between Kobrin 
and Bolisov, a cross, engraven on which were these 
words : " Greater love hath no man than this ; that a 
man lay down his life for his friends" and then fol- 
lows the story which the cross was erected to com- 
memorate ; and this is the story : 

'"It was on a stormy evening in the month of 
November, that a Russian nobleman, called Baron 
Jaroslav, his wife, their little daughter Helena, and 
their faithful servant Erick, in a heavy travelling 
chariot and four, driven by two postillions, drew up 
at the only inn of the little town of Kobrin, on the 
borders of Russia and Poland. They were returning 
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from their travels in Europe ; and as the baron had 
already overstayed the time he had intended to be 
absent from home, and the weather every day grew 
worse and worse, he was anxious to press forward with 
all the speed possible. The fur caps of the postillions, 
the long manes and tails of their horses, and even 
the rough leather portmanteaus which were strapped 
on to the roof of the carriage, were white and crisp 
with frost; clouds of steam rose from the weary 
beasts as they were unharnessed, and made halos 
round the lantern which the hostler held in his hand ; 
and the landlord, coming up to the door of the 
chariot, observed that of course his honour would 
not think of proceeding farther. 

' " ' Not if I were at liberty to follow my own in- 
clinations/ said the baron ; 'but as it is, I am pressed 
for time, and we must get on another stage to-night.' 

' " ' It is a long one, sir/ said the landlord ; ' thirty 
versts at the very least, and you have the forest of 
Rostov to pass. There the road is bad, and, I dare- 
say, the snow is deep ; and the wolves, these long 
nights, are getting hungry.' 

' " ' Oh, I am not afraid of the wolves ! • cried the 
baron ; ' they would not dare to attack a carriage so 
early in the year as this. Let us have four good 
horses, landlord, and we may be in by nine, for it is 
not more than half-past six.' 

* u t Well, sir, a wilful man must have his own way. 
J only hope that you may not repent your determina- 
tion. Horses on directly, Nicholas. But maybe 
your honour and your honour's lady will take some- 
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thing hot, for you will need it before you get to 
Bolisov.' 

'"So a cup of spiced wine was brought for the 
travellers ; and Erick had a double portion. He sat 
wrapped up in a long fur cloak, on a low kind of 
box in front. In a few moments the fresh horses 
were harnessed ; the postillions cracked their whips ; 
and amidst the thanks and good nights of the land- 
lord, the carriage rolled on. 

""It is bitterly cold,' said the baroness, as she 
pulled her cloak more completely round her, and 
took the little Helena on her lap ; ' it is bitterly cold, 
and a fearful night to travel in.' 

' " They were now passing over a wide moor. The 
wind whistled mournfully round the carriage, driving 
and chasing the snow before it, for it was snowing 
heavily ; the flare of the lamps cast a kind of ghastly 
haze on the immediate neighbourhood of the carriage, 
and seemed to make the dark distance still darker. 
Presently the clouds passed off, and the moon shone 
in all her brightness; the wheels rolled noiselessly 
along over the snow, and as far as eye could see 
was one glittering sea of light And now the moor 
was almost passed; straggling trees, the vanguard Qf 
the great forest of Rostov, began to appear on both 
sides; they became thicker and thicker, and the 
earth swelled up into banks and sank into valleys, 
where there were primroses in the early spring, and 
daisies and cowslips as summer came on. But now 
the hollows could scarcely be traced, for the snow 
had drifted. 
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* " ' What is Erick looking at?' suddenly asked the 
baroness, for she could see him from the front win- 
dows of the carriage. 

* " * I cannot tell,' replied her husband ; * but he 
must have good eyes if he can make out anything.' 

""Hark! what was that?' cried his wife, as a 
long, low, melancholy howl, different from the wind, 
and yet like it, was heard for a moment, and then 
died away. 

'"'It is the wolves,' answered the baron; 'this 
cold weather makes them restless.' 

* "' There it is again. It is certainly nearer.' 

* " ' Erick,' said his master, letting down the front 
window, ' tell the boys to drive on ; we must keep 
out of the way of the wolves.' 

""On with you, my men!' shouted Erick; and 
then, in a lower voice, he said, * I doubt whether we 
can altogether keep out of their way, sir.' 

' " ' How is that ? ' asked the baron, alarmed, 

' " 'There is a large pack of them, sir, and they are 
in scent of us, I fear ; at least they are much nearer 
than when I first heard them, ten minutes ago. 
There they are again. They cannot be half a mile 
off.' 

'"'What are we to do?' asked the baron. 'I 
know that you, as a Courland man, are more used to 
these things than I am.' 

< n « Well, sir,' replied the servant, ' if they come up 
with us, we will take no notice of them unless they 
attack us; maybe, as they are timid creatures, the 
glare of the lamps and the sight of us will keep 
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them off, and in an hour we shall be in. But I would 
advise you, sir, to draw the bullets from your large 
pistols, and load with swan-shot; it is more to the 
purpose to wound a good many than to kill one or 
two.' 

' " Presently Erick cried, ' They are coming, sir ! ' 

* " The baron looked ; and about a hundred yards 
back, to the right, in the wood, he could just make 
out a grey mass moving through the trees, and leap- 
ing out into the carriage track. They did not howl, 
but bayed fearfully ; and as they trotted swiftly along, 
you might hear the shuffling and rustling of the snow 
under their feet. They moved steadily, and all 
together, but were evidently gaining on the carriage. 
The post-boys plied both whip and spur; and the 
horses themselves, in an agony of fear, broke out 
into a canter, in spite of the heavy snow. Thus the 
carriage flew along for almost five minutes : Erick* 
never took his eyes off the pack, and the baron, 
thrusting himself out from the left-hand window, 
watched them as carefully. 

'"The pack was now not more than ten yards 
from the carriage : there might be about two hundred 
in it On they came, ears pricked up, eyes glaring 
and blood-shot, tails stretched straight out, tongues 
hanging down. At their head ran an old, strong, 
grey wolf, the leader of the pack. They all came 
nearer, nearer, nearer still ; at last, with a ferocious 
howl, the leader sprang on one of the wheel horses, 
and at the same time received a bullet through his 
head from Erick. * Now, sir, 1 said he, ' if you will 
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let me have a piece of string, we may be able to 
make something of it. The wolves, like cowardly 
creatures as they are, are always suspecting a trap ; 
so I will just tie a stick to the string, and let it drag 
behind the carriage. It will keep them off, I dare- 
say, ten minutes.' 

' " Erick was right : the stick was dragged along at 
the distance of about ten yards, and for some time 
the pack kept behind it, and were plainly afraid of 
it At last they began to grow bolder, seemed to 
have discovered the trick, passed it, and were again 
making up to the carriage. 

'"'They will be upon us in a moment,' cried 
Erick; 'when I cry now, sir, be ready to fire on 
them from one side, and so will I from the other.' 

* " Master and servant fired at the same moment ; 
there was a savage yell from the foremost in the 
pack, and three or four fell. ' Load again, sir,' cried 
Erick ; ' if this lasts you will want all your pistols 
soon.' After they had fired once or twice, the wolves 
were now no longer frightened by the report and 
flash, and they began to surround the coach on all 
sides. 

""There is but one thing left,' said Erick; 'we 
must cut the traces of. one of the leaders, and turn 
him off ; that will divert them for a little while.' 
And turning to the foremost post-boy, he ordered 
him to cut the traces of his off-horse. The man 
obeyed ; the terrified animal started off to the right, 
into the forest; and with a loud yell, the whole 
pack rushed after him. 
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' " ' How far do you imagine we are from the post- 
house now ? ' inquired the baron. 

' " ' Some half hour/ answered Erick ; ' but they 
will chase us up to the very doors. I never knew 
them more fierce. Hark ! they have got him.' As 
he spoke there came a scream, or rather shriek, as of 
a person in agony, far from the right — a shriek so 
horrible in its sound, that, once heard, it could never 
be forgotten. Helena and her mother both ex- 
claimed, ' What can that be ? ' 

' " ' It is the poor horse,' replied the baron ; ' they 
are tearing him to pieces. A horse's shriek is the 
most horrible of all horrible things.' 

' " * Drive on, my men, for your lives/ shouted 
Erick. ' They will be back presently. 1 

' " But the snow became deeper, and the road 
worse; and three horses, worn out with fatigue, ill 
supplied the place of four fresh ones. On the right 
hand the wood thinned a little, opening into a kind 
of glade, in the centre of which was a frozen pond. 
As the travellers passed it, the pack of wolves ap- 
peared dashing up the valley, and baying as they 
had done at first, only now the jaws and heads of 
many were steeped in blood. 

' " ' We must let another horse go,' cried Erick, 
' or they will be too much for us ; but we must take 
care what we are about. You and I, sir, will fire at 
once ; and then do you, Peter/ he added, addressing 
the foremost post-boy, * cut the traces of your horse, 
jump down, and leap up here by me.' 

' "This was done; and the pack were again drawn 
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off. The remaining pair of horses strained their 
utmost, and all the travellers intently listened for any 
sign of the reappearance of their enemies. The 
baron spoke once or twice to Erick, but received 
no answer; he seemed quite taken up by his 
own thoughts. At length the carriage reached the 
top of a hill; and at the distance apparently of 
two miles before it, a clear steady light was to be 
seen. 

« " 'Thank God I there is Bolisov ! ' cried Erick ; 
' now, then, sir, I believe that you are safe.' As he 
spoke, the pack again was heard in the distance; 
and though the post-light grew larger and brighter 
every moment, every moment the wolves gained on 
them, and in a few minutes surrounded them. 

' " 1 It must come at last, my dear master,' said 
Erick, ' I have served you and your father these 
twenty years, but I never did you better service than 
I now intend to do. If we all remain together, we 
shall all be torn in pieces ; I will get down, and with 
my pistols I shall, I trust, be able to keep them at 
bay a few minutes. You press on with all speed : 
leave me here. I know you will take care of my 
wife and child.' 

* " * No, Erick ! ' said the baroness ; 1 we will not 
allow this. We will all be saved, or all perish to- 
gether. I could not bear to escape at the price of 
your blood.' 

'"'No indeed, Erick,'' said Helena. The baron 
looked at his wife and child, and said nothing. 

' " ' Besides, I will climb a tree,' said Erick ; ' may- 
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be they will give me time. But if I delay a moment 
longer, we shall all be lost together.' 

* " 6 God bless you, Erick/ cried his master; ' God 
bless you, and He will bless you. If you perish, I 
will look on your wife as a sister, and bring up your 
child as one of my own.' 

' " ' Thank you, sir/ said Erick firmly. 1 Now 
God be with you all. Fire, sir, two pistols at once ! ' 
And while the baron fired, Erick leapt to the ground. 
On dashed the horses; the pack, terrified for a 
moment, stood still and bayed. Almost immediately, 
the travellers heard the report of a pistol ; in about a 
minute after, of two, close together ; but they heard 
no more. 

* " And now they were within a hundred yards of 
the strong log-built inn ; the pack are close behind 
them ; the post-boy cracks his whip ; the baron fires ; 
the whole party shout ; and as the carriage dashes up 
to the door, it opens, and a fresh blaze of light is 
poured into the road. The wolves turn, and the 
baron and his family are in safety. 

* " Of Erick no trace was ever found. His pistols 
were discovered next morning where he had been left- 
three discharged, one still loaded; it is supposed that he 
had not time to fire it before he was pulled down." 

* " True to the end" — Loyal d la mort> might surely 
be the appropriate epitaph for such noble self-sacrifice. 
How well, in many instances, the deeds of the poor and 
humble illustrate the mottoes of the rich and noble ! 

' " Loyal d la mort "—Faithful to death. When the 
first Napoleon invaded Russia, in the year 181 2, his 
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army was not entirely composed of Frenchmen ; other 
nations, upon whom he placed his despotic yoke, con- 
tributed their share of soldiers. There were Italians, 
Poles, and Germans, and among the latter a band from 
Hesse-Darmstadt, commanded by their gallant young 
Prince Emilius. From the havoc of war and the 
disasters consequent upon the terrible retreat from 
burning Moscow, the little band became reduced to 
ten ; and these marched along with weary limbs and 
drooping heads, hopeless of ever again seeing their 
own beloved land. The ubiquitous Cossacks might 
swoop down upon them in a moment and cut them 
off, or the terrible cold and privation and hunger 
slay them as remorselessly. Their prince encouraged 
them by word and deed to brave all difficulties and 
danger, to turn a resolute front to the enemy, and 
endure as well as possible the pangs of hunger and 
cold. They loved their prince with a devotion almost 
passing belief, and which the following incident, which 
has rendered them immortal, will best prove; and this, 
boys, I will give you in Lord Houghton's striking 
verses : — 

"From Hessen- Darmstadt every step to Moskwa's blazing 
banks, « 
Was Prince Emilius found in fight before the foremost ranks ; 
And when upon the icy wastes that host was backward cast, 
On Beresina's bloody bridge his banner waved the last. 

" His valour shed victorious grace on all that dread retreat — 
That path across the wildering snow, athwart the blinding sleet ; 
And every follower of his sword could all endure and dare, 
Becoming warriors strong in hope, or stronger in despair. 
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" Now, day and dark, along the storm the demon Cossacks sweep ; 
The hungriest must not look for food, the weariest must not 
sleep. 

No rest but death for horse or man, whichever first shall tire ; 
They see' the flames destroy, but ne'er may feel the saving fire. 

' * Thus never closed the bitter night, nor rose the savage morn, 
But from that gallant company some noble heart was shorn ; 
And, sick at heart, the prince resolved to keep his purposed 
way 

With stedfast forward looks, nor count the losses of the day. 

" At length, beside a black, burnt hut, an island of the snow, 
Each head in frigid torpor bent toward the saddle-bow ; 
They paused, and of that sturdy troop — that thousand banded 
men — 

At one unmeditated glance he numbered only ten I 

" Of all that high triumphant life that left his German home — 
Of all those hearts that beat beloved, or looked for love to 
come — . 

This piteous remnant, hardly saved, his spirit overcame, 
While memory raised each friendly face, recalled an ancient 
name. 

"These were his words, serene and firm : 'Dear brothers, it 
is best 

That here, with perfect trust in Heaven, we give our bodies rest ; 
If we have borne, like faithful men, our part of toil and pain, 
Where'er we wake, for Christ's good sake, we shall not sleep 
in vain.' 

" Some uttered, others looked assent — they hadno heart to speak ; 
Dumb hands were pressed, the pallid lip approached the callous 
cheek. 

They laid them side by side, and death to him at last did seem 
To come attired in mazy robe 01 variegated dream. 
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" Once more he floated on the breast of old familiar Rhine, 
His mother's and one other smile above him seemed to shine ; 
A blessed dew of healing fell on every aching limb, 
Till the stream broadened, and the air thickened, and all 
was dim. 

" Nature has bent to other laws, if that tremendous night 
Pass'd o'er his frame, exposed and worn, and left no deadly 
blight ; 

Then wonder not that when, refresh'd and warm, he woke 
at last, 

There lay a boundless gulf of thought between him and the past. 

" Soon raising his astonished head, he found himself alone, 
Sheltered beneath a genial heap of vestments not his own ; 
The light increased, the solemn truth revealing more and more, 
The soldiers' corses, self-despoiled, closed up the narrow door. 

" That very hour, fulfilling good, miraculous succour came, 
And Prince Emilius lived to give this worthy deed to fame. 
O brave fidelity in death ! O strength of loving will ! 
These are the holy balsam-drops that woeful wars distil." 

* Such deeds are the glory of manhood, and in every 
age and every nation they have not been wanting. 
If human nature is capable of such heroism in its 
present condition, of what will it be capable when 
raised to a higher level ? Just as the filthiest puddle 
in the street reflects a little piece of the blue heavens 
above it, so man in his fallen state reflects some of 
the beauty of the Deity ; and never more so than when 
he is able to rise superior to his weakness and in- 
firmity, and let the God-like in his nature assert itself, 
by suffering a splendid and heroic death that one 
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whom he loves may be saved, or that the duty placed 
in his hands may be faithfully fulfilled. 

*" Loyal au tnort" — Loyal to the death. Do you 
remember how Polycarp of old proved his loyalty to 
his God when commanded to renounce Him ? " Eighty 
and six years have I served Him," was his answer, 
" nor hath He ever done me wrong. Why, then, 
should I denounce my King and Saviour?" And at 
the pile, when the executioners would have fastened 
him to the stake with nails, he said, " It is needless ; 
leave me alone. He who gives me strength to endure 
the flame will enable me to stand firm on the pile." 
And from the midst of the flames his voice was heard, 
almost in jubilant tones, " Lord God Almighty, Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy blessed and beloved Son, 
through whom we have received the grace of knowing 
Thee. God of angels and powers, God of all things 
created, and of the just who live in Thy presence, 
I bless Thee for having brought me to this hour, that 
I may be among Thy martyrs and drink of the cup of 
my Lord Jesus Christ, to rise to eternal life in the in- 
corruption of the Holy Ghost. Receive me this day 
into Thy presence together with them, being found in 
Thy light as a fair and acceptable sacrifice prepared 
for Thyself, so that Thou mayest accomplish what 
Thou, O true and faithful God, hast foreshown. 
Wherefore I praise Thee for all Thy mercies ; I bless 
Thee, I glorify Thee, through the eternal High Priest, 
Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Son, with whom to Thyself 
and the Holy Ghost be glory both now and for ever. 
Amen." And so died. 
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' " Loyal au mort " — Loyal to the death. And may 
this not be said of that rude, roughly-robed man, bare- 
headed and bare-footed, who sprang into the arena 
at the very moment the gladiators- were rush- 
ing to the combat, and, waving them back, shouted 
aloud to the excited spectators to cease from the 
shedding of innocent blood, and not requite God's 
mercy in turning away the enemy's sword by en- 
couraging murder? Little heeded he the shouts, 
howls, cries that broke in upon his words, or the 
blows dealt him by the combatants ; he stood firm 
between them, holding them apart, striving in vain to 
be heard, until the enraged gladiators cut him down, 
and stones were rained upon him till he was dead. 
The sacrifice was not in vain. The cruel combats 
which he had resolved to stop or die from that day 
forth were utterly abolished, not in Rome alone, 
but in every province of the empire ! 

' " Loyal au mort " — Loyal to the death. May it not 
also be said of brave Richard Cameron, who, when 
himself and followers were surprised at their secret 
meeting-place by a troop of dragoons, seeing no way 
of escape, gathered his people close around him, and 
after uttering a short prayer, said thrice, " Lord, spare 
the green and take the ripe ! " Then turning to his 
brother Michael, exclaimed, " Come, let us fight it to 
the last ; for this is the day I have longed for, and the 
death that I have prayed for — to die fighting against 
my Lord's avowed enemies ; and this is the day we 
shall get the crown." And there, accordingly, he 
died, fighting manfully back to back with his brother. 
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' " Loyal au mort? — This truly might be the motto 
of all martyrs, of all who have bravely yielded up life 
rather than dishonour their God by renouncing their 
faith in Him. How many there have been, from 
Stephen down to the last crusade against the faithful 
in Madagascar ! Their name is legion, and their dying 
words have ever since been the watchwords to religious 
liberty and life, as they have vibrated through the long 
ages of time. 

' But there have been martyrs who have fallen un 
heeded by the world, whose names are not recorded in 
any storied page, nor graven on any monumental 
tablet They died "making no sign," yet they went 
knowingly and voluntarily to meet their death; in the 
hospital, in the lazar-house, in the jail, in the close 
alleys reeking with abominations, they have worked 
for their fellow-men and too often died for them: 

" They healed sick hearts till theirs were broken, 
And dried sad eyes till theirs lost light ; 
We shall know them at last by a certain token, 
How they fought, and fell in the fight 
Salt tears of sorrow unbeheld, 
Passionate cries unchronicled, 
And silent strifes for the right ; 
Angels shall count them, and earth shall sigh 
That she left her best children to battle and die." 

Yes, many of the noblest and most self-denying 
lives, lives sacrificed at the shrine of duty and love, 
have never received an earthly ovation; yet, rest 
assured, they have neither lived nor died in vain. 
Many a grand purpose, many a brilliant career have 
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been the outcome of contact with beautiful lives 
hidden away from the glare of day, passed in com- 
parative obscurity, and unacknowledged by the suc- 
cessful But these lives have not passed unnoticed 
by the divine eye, and though here on earth they 
have received no measure of praise, they have, as 
they stepped into the eternal light, received the 
emphatic " Well done, good and faithful servants ! " — 
a reward which compensates for all the toils, struggles, 
and lonelinesses of a life passed unheeded by the 
throng. 

' Be faithful, boys, faithful to the end ; if necessary, 
faithful to death. I trust, however, your faith will 
never be so sharply tested ; but if it ever should, know 
well that the best preparation for a sublime end 
is a faithful life. And to make it faithful and heroic, 
commence your career with the determination to 
wage war with evil, and to smite wrong and false- 
hood. Sing with the American poet : 

" In God's own might 
We gird us for the coming fight ; 
And, strong in Him whose cause is oursj 
In conflict with unholy powers, 
We grasp the weapons He has given, — 
The light, and truth, and love of heaven." 

Then, I doubt not, should the day ever dawn in 
which your lives are needed, you will be found equal 
to the occasion.' 



I have not given all the talks Peter indulged in 



THE END. 
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upon family mottoes ; were I to chronicle all, my little 
book would grow far bulkier than I intend. I give 
these few familiar chats, that all who read them may 
examine for themselves pages wherein family mottoes 
are recorded. The time devoted to the pursuit will 
not be lost, especially if wise lessons are drawn from 
them. For myself, I have frequently, in my heart, 
thanked Peter for being the first to draw my attention 
to the subject, which I have since found a source of 
great amusement and profit. 
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